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part very similar to each other in both character and incident; 

similar even to the point of monotony. Most of them present a 
beautiful, exceedingly virtuous heroine and a perfect hero, who experi- 
ence terrible adventures, over which in the end they triumph to live 
happily ever after. Such variety as there is does not alter the general 
truth of this view. 

But a closer examination reveals the fact that the characters of 
Achilles Tatius behave in strange ways that have never been explained 
or adequately discussed. That he is imitating Heliodorus has long 
been recognized, and his imitation, like most imitations, has been con- 
sidered inferior. This is the opinion of the ninth-century patriarch, 
Photius, who condemns the shamelessness and impurity of Achilles. 
Two centuries later Psellus informs us that a controversy rages on the 
question which of the two is superior, and registers his vote for Helio- 
dorus. Coming down to modern times we find that Dunlop, in his 
History of Prose Fiction, belittles Achilles, calling attention to ab- 
surdities in his book. “The author scruples not,” he says, “‘to violate 
all verisimilitude in the events related. Indeed, throughout the whole 
romance, want of probability seems the great defect. Nothing can be 
more absurd or unnatural than the false uterus—nothing can be worse 
imagined than the vindication of the heroine in the cave of Diana.” 
Rohde’s epoch-making work has little to say in his favor, and ascribes 


his defects to rhetoric. He mentions his grotesque lack of taste, and 
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says he is turning away from the colorless idealism of the older ro- 
mances to a more realistic delineation and coloring; but in Rohde’s 
opinion the characters are of minor importance to this author anyway; 
his chief effort is exerted elsewhere. It is the rhetorical element, he 
thinks, which, existing in the others to some extent, usurps the first 
place with him. His whole work is an exercise in style. Schissel von 
Fleschenberg thinks that he both imitated and coarsened the work of 
Heliodorus. This critic, to substantiate his theory, analyzes at great 
length the Arsace and Melitta episodes in Heliodorus (vii. 1—viii. 15) 
and Achilles (v. 11—viii. 15), respectively, showing how the latter has 
taken over the motive and improved it, devoting the second half of 
his book to it. Heliodorus bungled by failing to carry it through to 
its logical conclusion. This Achilles does, but to do so must alter the 
characters. Melitta is a ‘glorified Arsace”’; she must not share Arsace’s 
fate, yet her love must not make Clitopho faithless or result in adul- 
tery, but must be fulfilled in honorable wedlock; and Clitopho grati- 
fies her without loss of virtue, in Schissel’s opinion. In fact, he thinks 
Clitopho approaches heroism in yielding to her importunities not on 
mere bourgeois considerations of lawfulness or unlawfulness, but on 
higher moral grounds—to heal her—out of compassion—in fear of 
Eros. (Still our hero never told Leucippe of the act performed from 
such unexceptionable motives.) So Clitopho exhibits human weakness 
and becomes an ordinary man, in contrast to the superman Theagenes. 
Achilles, says Schissel, tries to surpass Heliodorus, but ‘‘trotz der lo- 
benswerten Absichten des Achilleus Tatios bedeutet also sein Roman 
einen Riickschritt in dem durch Heliodor immerhin geférderten 
Streben der Gattung nach innerer Einheit des Kunstwerkes.’” 


1 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 87 p. 66 a 14-28 (Bekker); 94 p. 73 a 25-32; Psellus quoted by 
Jacobs in his edition of AT pp. exi-cxii; J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, ed. 
Henry Wilson (Edinburgh, 1814; London: Bell, 1896), I, 34, 39, and 41; the faults 
mentioned by Dunlop become virtues in a parody; E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und 
seine Vorliufer (Leipzig?, 1900), pp. 510-15); O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des griechischen Romanes im Altertum (Halle a. 8., 1913), pp. 62-81, esp. 
pp. 71-77 (the passage quoted is on p. 81); R. Helm, reviewing Schissel, BPW XXXIV 
(1914), cols. 1356-60, says of this theory, ‘‘So vermag ich nicht zu folgen.’’ On the 
relation between Achilles and Heliodorus see further Ph. Neimke, Quaestiones Helio- 
doreae (Diss.; Halle, 1889); W. Schmid in Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. I, art. ‘‘Achilleus Ta- 
tios’’ (issued in 1894); A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque (Paris, 1901), 
pp. 986 and 987; F. Wilhelm, ‘‘Zu Achilles Tatius,’”” Rhein. Mus. LVII (1902), 55-75, 
esp. p. 62; F. Garin, ‘“‘Su i romanzi greci,” Studi ital. di filol. class. XVII (1909), 433 ff., 
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It is the belief of the present writer that while Achilles Tatius fol- 
lowed Heliodorus in much of his story, his departures from his model 
are caused by something that these critics have overlooked: that 
finding the idealism of his predecessors insipid he ridicules it by par- 
ody. This idea that he is indulging in parody is not absolutely and en- 
tirely new, but it has never been seriously worked out. Rohde specifi- 
cally rejects it at one point, without mentioning it as a possibility 
elsewhere. Neimke twice half suggests it, on inadequate grounds; once 
(p. 24) because Achilles Tatius is not satisfied to motivate the flight of 
Clitopho and Leucippe, as Heliodorus did for his hero and heroine, by 
the necessity of avoiding another marriage; “qua ex Heliodoro deri- 
vata causa Achilles tamen} quasi irridens, non ita utitur, ete.”’ (The 
elopement, as we shall see, was unnecessary.) Again (p. 55), he shows 
that Achilles refers to the same passage in Euripides which Heliodorus 
has echoed, and not only is closer to the original but also thereby 
“simul deridet quodam modo illius mutationem, qua res minus casta 
fiat.”” This is not quite calling Achilles’ work parody, but is not very 
far from it in the use of the terms irridens and deridet. Schissel never 
hints at parody, but has a curious expression on page 47, where in men- 
tioning the importance of Fortune in Achilles he calls her the goddess 
of all writers of comedy. It remained for Rattenbury to advance the 
theory, merely to reject it. His conclusion is that Achilles “tries to 
humanize romance by creating characters that are reasonably, not un- 
reasonably, moral... .. Achilles Tatius did not parody his predeces- 


esp. pp. 447-50; J. S. Phillimore’s chapter on the Greek romances, English Literature 
and the Classics (Oxford, 1912), pp. 87-117; K. Miinscher in Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. VIII, 
art. ‘‘Heliodoros” (published in 1913); A. Calderini, Caritone di Afrodisia, le avventure 
di Cherea e Calliroe, romanzo (traduzione; Turino, 1913), Introd. In regard to the in- 
decency censured by Photius, the extreme point of criticism is reached by S. Hammer, 
De amatoriis Graecorum fabulis observationes (Charisteria Casimiro de Morawski Septu- 
agenario oblata ab Amicis, Collegis, Discipulis, Cracoviae, 1922), who considers Achilles 
hopeless in this matter: ‘‘non tamen dubium videtur, quin et ipse Achilles Tatius, in 
cuius fabula alioquin homines morum et linguae intemperantiam nimis aperte prodant, 
auov propterea laudibus efferat, quod a traditis quibusdam fabulae amatoriae placitis 
et institutis desciscere non ausus sit’’ (p. 101). 

After this article had been accepted for publication the first volume of the Budé 
edition of Heliodorus, by Rattenbury, Lumb, and Maillon (Paris, Société d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres’), reached me. On p. xciii of the Introduction, Maillon, speaking 
of Achilles as an imitator of Heliodorus d’une maniére presque servile, adds in a footnote, 
“A tel point qu’on a pu voir dans le roman d’Achille Tatios une sorte de parodie de 
l’ceuvre d’Héliodore.” 
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sors, but it is submitted that by attempting to humanize romance he 
not only showed up the absurdities of the usual stories, but was also 
responsible for the overthrow of the literary form.” I believe that in 
this rejected theory of parody lies the explanation of many points in 
his romance which other views have not cleared up; that he did parody 
his predecessors, especially Heliodorus, with the deliberate purpose of 
ridiculing this “unreasonable” morality. He “showed up the absurd- 
ities of the usual stories” by making his story more absurd than they 
were; and he would hardly have done this unless parody had been his 
design.” 

Let us take up the points at which he seems to be poking fun at the 
superhuman characters of his forerunners. In the first place, his hero, 
Clitopho, is very unheroic. He avoids danger whenever it is possible 
and takes his beatings without resistance. This is most evident in his 
encounters with Thersander. The outraged husband of Melitta re- 
turns from his travels to find her dining alone with Clitopho.* The 
situation is very embarrassing, but is not so bad as it seems; for Ther- 
sander’s absence had been prolonged, and rumors were current that he 
had been lost at sea.* Believing him dead, Melitta had in good faith 
married Clitopho a few days before. But all this was unknown to her 
Enoch Arden, and it must be admitted that she seems to have been as 
precipitate about her new love affair as was that more famous Ephe- 
sian matron in Petronius. However that may be, she rushes to greet 
Thersander, hoping to save Clitopho, while Clitopho himself remains 
paralyzed with fear.5 But Thersander thrusts her aside and seizes his 
rival by the hair, throws him down, and administers a sound drub- 
bing. When he is worn out by his exertions and desists, Clitopho 


2 Rohde, op. cit.2, p. 511, n. 3; R. M. Rattenbury’s chapter on the Greek romances in 
J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature (3d ser.; Oxford, 1933), 
p. 256. Calderini (op. cit., pp. 116, 117) calls attention to the “surprises” of the ro- 
mances, which are at their highest pitch in Achilles Tatius, and sometimes pass the 
limits of credibility and probability. Note also Dunlop’s remarks in the first paragraph 
above. 


3 AT v. 23. 4 Ibid. 11, 23; vi. 9, 10. 
5 Ibid. v. 23: éym 6... . bwomreboas 5€ Te Kaxdv elvat, Eedolxey dubvacBa, Kaimep 


duvauevos. For re xaxdv Hercher conjectures wavixdv; but this is passed over in silence 
by Gaselee. 


6Cnemon in the Aethiopica also takes his beating “lying down’’ (Heliod. i. 12). 
Another coward is Petosiris, brother of Thyamis (Heliod. vii. 6). C. W. Mendell, in 
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asks him what it is all about—which serves to make him begin 
over. 

Clitopho is then bound and put under guard. Later’ he is released” 
by Melitta; but while he is in flight he unhappily meets Thersander 
again.’ This time he is attacked principally with words, and finally is 
hurried off to the public prison,® charged with adultery. In confine- 
ment his fears and his suspicions trouble him greatly.!° In his nervous 
state he is credulous enough to believe the tale of Leucippe’s murder 
told by a fellow-prisoner sent for the purpose by Thersander," and 
loses courage so completely that he wishes to be executed; and at his 
trial accuses himself of aiding Melitta to murder Leucippe.” After his 
conviction, when Leucippe is found to be alive after all, he plucks up 
courage enough to remonstrate when Thersander insults her out- 
rageously ;!5 but Thersander retaliates with a couple of blows in the 
face which make Clitopho’s nose bleed. His attack stops suddenly 
when his hand in striking a third blow unluckily comes in contact with 
our hero’s teeth and his fingers are cut.'* To all this again Clitopho 
offers no resistance, but merely takes it out in words and makes the 
temple ring with his outcries; and he takes pride in the way in which 
his teeth have avenged his nostrils. 

Such conduct on the part of the lover cannot be paralleled in all 
the extant romances. It looks as if the author were parodying the 
type of hero familiar in this class of writing. These heroes leave no 
stone unturned in their efforts to find the lost heroine, and bravely 


Class. Philol., XII (1917), 167, calls attention to ‘‘the prevailing willingness of the 
characters to give up and die when crises arise.’’ This is much too sweeping, as will 
appear. Melitta later (v. 26) bitterly laments that Thersander has dared to strike 
Clitopho in her presence, without her being able to aid him. She says Thersander did 
not know beauty when he saw it: rerimrnoat BXerrobons pou, Kal BonOetv 7 dvotuxys obk 
novvaunv’ éri rodto To rpdcwrov TANYal KaTnvEexXOnoar, @ Oeoi Soxd, ruprds OEpaavipos jr. 

TAD vi. t. 8 Ibid. 3. 9 Ibid. 5. 

10 We must of course distinguish between cowardice and despair, but his terrors are 
constantly being mentioned. 

1 AT vii. 2-4. 12 Tbid. 7. 

13 Ibid. viii. 1. Clitopho is good at reviling, but at times a few well-directed blows 
would be more useful. 

14 This passage Rohde says “‘ist sicherlich nicht parodisch gemeint”’ (op. cit.2, p. 511, 
n. 3). The assault takes place in the temple of Artemis, but since it is legitimate to put 


Thersander out of the temple it should be permissible for Clitopho to make an effort 
to defend himself. 
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fight, sometimes against overwhelming odds, to effect a rescue. Their 
valor is often shown in other feats. Chaereas, in Chariton’s story, with 
the aid of a paltry three hundred troops captures Tyre for the king of 
Egypt.'® Of course he relies on strategy, but it takes courage to do it. 
Theagenes endures tortures'® gladly in his loyalty to Chariclea; per- 
forms prodigies of valor against the pirates,!? continuing in spite of 
several wounds; in the last book he alone fights and masters the bull 
that has escaped from the altar, though he himself is a designated vic- 
tim awaiting sacrifice ;!8 and then defeats the giant whom no one else 
is willing to meet.’® We find him ready to fight anyone for Chariclea,?° 
and Calasiris the priest describes”! him as spoiling to get at the pirates. 
Habrocomes in the romance of Xenophon of Ephesus endures any 
amount of torture for refusing to marry Manto,” his master’s daugh- 
ter, but otherwise his courage is shown only by turning highwayman*® 
—which is perhaps an argument on the other side, since we are as- 
sured that bandits are cowards; but the Greeks were not adepts in 
criminal psychology. Who could help fighting for the sake of such 
matchless beauty as these heroines possess? No one but Clitopho.*4 
Only once does he venture to offer resistance to attacks—if we may 
call it resistance. When Chaereas, another of Leucippe’s lovers, sends 
ruffians to carry her off, he rushes into the midst of the kidnapers, all 
armed as they were.” This was a foolhardy act, and he must have lost 
his head to do it. Later, when telling his adventures, he proudly ex- 
hibits the scar of the thigh wound he received in the encounter.” On 
one occasion he punches an Egyptian slave for giving a love-philter 


18 Char. vii. 4. 17 bid. v. 33. 19 Ibid. 31, 32. 

16 Heliod. viii. 6. 18 Ibid. x. 28-30. 20 Ibid. iv. 6. 

21 [bid. v. 24: dbdov EvOovorGvra mpds Thy way Kal SéovTa pdrs érelxouer. 
22 XE ii. 6. She plays Potiphar’s wife, and her father takes vengeance. 


23 Tbid. 14. At i. 13 Habrocomes and Anthia beg mercy of the pirates after all the 
others on their ship have fled or have been killed. But their plight is hopeless. 


24 Daphnis’ courage, in Longus, is hardly mentioned. He stops Gnatho’s improper 
advances by knocking him down (iv. 12), but then Gnatho is drunk. In the affair with 
the Methymnaeans he fights to defend himself (ii. 17). 


2 AT v. 7: éy@ 8’ as eldov hepoméevny pov tiv gidrarny, ob eveyxav leyar dud Tov 


Erhav. 


26 Ibid. viii. 5. 
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to Leucippe;?’ and he resists recapture—unsuccessfully—by his guards 
when he has run away to greet Leucippe on her third resurrection.”® 

When he is under guard in Thersander’s house, Melitta visits him.?* 
She knows the whole truth from Leucippe’s letter to him, which had 
fallen to the floor of the dining-room during the scuffle with Ther- 
sander. When Clitopho discovers the extent of her knowledge heis over- 
come with fear and suffers a chill. As long as she continues to reproach 
him hotly he is afraid even to speak. Eventually he changes clothes*® 
with her and sneaks out of the room—though his guard was amenable 
enough to Melitta’s persuasion to have permitted his escape anyway, 
as she says.*! Melitta’s real reason for disguising him was to protect 
the jailor; but Clitopho seems to have felt more courageous as a wom- 
an in his escape, and she refrained from mentioning her schemes to 
him. His policy of passive resistance is pursued once more when his 
uncle, Sostratus, Leucippe’s father, finds him and learns that his 
daughter is no more. The bereaved father nearly pulls Clitopho’s eyes 
out without opposition.” 

Clitopho’s relations with Leucippe likewise seem to savor of parody. 
In all the other romances the lovers are the incarnation of purity and 
faithfulness. Theagenes and Chariclea need no chaperon.** Theagenes 
resists the arts of Queen Arsace in the face of almost certain death— 
even in spite of the urgings of Chariclea,*4 who does not wish her lover 
to die. Anthia, in the tale of Xenophon, takes poison® to avoid mar- 


27 [bid. iv. 15. A slave of course could not retaliate; cf. Ter. Adelph. 566 f. 


28 Tbid. vii. 15. But these deeds are not enough to counterbalance his cowardice on 
many other occasions. 


29 Ibid. v. 25. 30 Tbid. vi. 1. 


31 Ibid. 2. Clitopho’s meeting Thersander (vi. 3) while thus dressed adds to the 
comic effect. The whole passage is excellent comedy. 


32 Tbid. vii. 14. 


33 Heliod. i. 25; iv. 18; v. 4. Not that Theagenes did not have natural impulses 
(i. 25). But at the time of the elopement he resented being asked to take an oath to 
respect Chariclea, for now continence would bring him no credit (iv. 18). 


34 Tbid. vii. 21, 22, 25, 26. Anthia (XE ii. 4) urges Habrocomes to do the same. 


35 XE iii. 6. The draught proves to be a sleeping potion. She has previously prom- 
ised to marry him, and asked for a month’s time (ii. 13). Similarly Chariclea (Heliod. 
i. 22) professes to be willing to marry Thyamis, the leader of the pirates, and asks delay 
until she can lay down her priesthood at a temple of Apollo. Before that time she 
attained her freedom. 
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riage with Perilaus, and throws a fit®* so skilfully when compelled to 
stand and solicit as a courtesan that even the pander who owns her is 
deceived and excuses her. Her husband Habrocomes, when he has be- 
come a slave, cannot be induced by any threats to wed his master’s 
daughter Manto,’ and seeks Anthia over the known world. At the 
climax of the Aethiopica, when a group of young persons is to be of- 
fered to the gods, and the chaste alone are fit for sacrifice to the sun 
and moon, Theagenes is the only male who qualifies in the acid test, 
and Chariclea has but a couple of companions among the girls**— 
which reveals the marvelous purity of romance heroes. It is true that 
Callirhoe in Chariton’s story consents to a second marriage,*® but 
her plight is truly desperate, and only thus could she be saved to be 
reunited with Chaereas. This is the single instance which could be 
called infidelity on the part of the heroine in any of the Greek ro- 
mances. Aside from Clitopho there is no example among the heroes. *° 

To all these the history of Clitopho furnishes a marked contrast. 
He is engaged to marry his half-sister Calligone, and the wedding is 
imminent when his cousin Leucippe comes to visit at his father’s 
house.*! He has never been in love. He has often twitted® Clinias, 
his bosom friend, on his devotion to the youth Charicles. But now in 
a moment all is changed. From merely dining in the same room with 
Leucippe he conceives such a passion for her that he lies awake all 
night.*? The next day he consults Clinias about how to proceed, and 
receives detailed instructions,*4 which he follows. He gets further 
ideas from his slave Satyrus.“ Clinias suggests no halfway measures, 
and Clitopho woos with vigor. Before long he persuades Leucippe to 
admit him to her room,“ and he is frustrated in his attempt upon her 
virtue solely because her mother has just had a terrible dream about 


3% XE v. 7. 37 Tbid. ii. 3-5. 38 Heliod. x. 8, 9. 


39 Char. iii. 2. Schissel (p. 26) thinks she was truer than if she had refused to marry 
Dionysius; for she preserved their son from slavery, and built for the future. 


40 The case of Daphnis (Long. iii. 18) cannot be cited as parallel. His lesson only 
proves his innocence. (Schmid ap. Rohde’, p. 611, says that Daphnis loses his chastity 
without being untrue. Schissel, p. 89, agrees, but cites in opposition Garin, Studi ital. 
di filol. class. XVII [1909], 440.) 


4 AT i. 4. 43 Thid. 6. 4 Tbid. ii. 4. 
& Ibid. 7. 44 Ibid. 10. 4 Ibid. 19, 23. 
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her and enters the room in the nick of time. This dream proved the 
salvation of Leucippe in a different way at the end.‘” 

Now this attempt of Clitopho’s is entirely at variance with the~ 
official conduct of the hero of a Greek romance. No other hero fails 
to respect his beloved’s chastity in all circumstances.** The difference 
between Clitopho and other heroes in the matter of chastity appears 
again near the end of the second book*® when Clitopho says his experi- 
ence with women has been thus far limited to those who sell them- 
selves. Theagenes, on the other hand, was able to pass an examina- 
tion successfully, and his purity is attested by the author on several 
occasions.°° The other heroes-are not required to take the test, but it 
is plain that they could have passed. 

We should observe, moreover, that Leucippe herself was a willing 
victim. Her lover, to be sure, had to urge her, but her consent was 
voluntary, and the meeting was well planned. Her lapse is all the 
more interesting in view of later events in the story. The lovers elope,** 
sail for anywhere—it turns out to be Alexandria—meet with adven- 
tures, and are separated.*4 When they are reunited, Clitopho” sees 
no need of waiting any longer, and this time there is no danger of dis- 
covery; but now Leucippe is as proper as she should be, and puts him 
off by relating a dream that is plain even to Clitopho. And if we may 
anticipate, Leucippe is triumphantly vindicated as a virgin at the 
end of the book,®* but it was hardly her fault, we are justified in think- 
ing. Her conduct seems to parody that of the other heroines. 


47 Thid. viii. 13, 14. 

48 This is of course of limited application, since the lovers are married at the outset 
in Chariton and Xenophon of Ephesus. 

49 AT ii. 37. 

50 Heliod. ii. 4 (by implication) ; iii. 17; iv. 18. 


51 Cf. Char. iv. 4; XE i. 4; v. 14; Long. iii. 18, and see n. 40. The impurity of his 
hero, and the much greater space given to the subject of boy-love than is found in the 
other romances, are arguments against the Christianity of Achilles Tatius, notwith- 
standing Rohde (op. cit., pp. 505 ff.) and W. Schmid ap. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘Achilleus 
Tatios.’’ Gaselee, in his edition (Loeb Classical Library), is also skeptical (p. vii). 


82 AT ii. 19-23. 53 Thid. 31. 54 Tbid. iii. 12. 

55 Tbid. iv. 1. Observe her pious exclamation to Thersander and Sosthenes (vi. 20): 
kay tupavveiy édns, Kaya Tupavvetobar, wAjv ob Brdaop. 

56 Ibid. viii. 13, 14. 
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Most of the heroes,*’ as all of the heroines, excite violent passion in 
susceptible persons of the opposite sex. Theagenes, as has been said, 
stirs Arsace to a frenzy. The behavior of Arsace is exactly what might 
be expected. She is given to this kind of seizure and has previously 
been in love with Thyamis,** the pirate chief. She gets Theagenes 
into her palace®® and shows him all manner of attentions, while her 
confidante, Cybele, exerts herself to the utmost to persuade him. 
When this method does not win him she uses threats and force.*° 
Theagenes likewise runs true to form. He refuses to have anything to 
do with the queen, and he even endures torture with pleasure® be- 
cause it proves his devotion to Chariclea. He merely feigns** compli- 
ance at one stage in order to save his beloved from Achaemenes, Cy- 
bele’s son, in the hope that the disappointed suitor will inform on his 
mistress. The ruse works perfectly, for it is Achaemenes who rescues 
the lovers by reporting Arsace’s doings to Oroéndates, her husband.** 
But the relations of Clitopho and Melitta are different. Melitta is a 
widow, or at least thinks she is, and her love for him is therefore hon- 
orable. She sees Clitopho in Alexandria® and immediately wants him. 
She spends four months® trying to win him, but for a long time has no 
success. This in spite of the fact that Leucippe has been dead for 
six months—has even died twice, as we shall see—and except for the 
fidelity which these lovers must show there is nothing to hold Clitopho 
to her longer. Finally his friends add their persuasions to hers,®’ and 
he agrees to marry her, stipulating that they postpone the consumma- 
tion until their arrival at her home in Ephesus, because he has taken 
oath not to be joined to any woman in the city where he has lost his 


57 In Chariton, Chaereas stimulates love in Callirhoe alone. Oroéndates falls in love 
with Chariclea (Heliod. viii. 2) on hearing of her charms from Achaemenes. Other 
instances of the fatal effect of beauty in all the five romances together number more 
than twenty-five. 


58 Heliod. vii. 2. Being oriental, she is far more abandoned in her behavior than 
Melitta, a Greek. See Rohde?, pp. 488, 523 f.; Calderini, p. 118. 


59 Heliod. vii. 12. 61 Ibid. vii. 22; viii. 6. 83 Thid. vii. 26. 
60 Thid. viii. 6. 62 Ibid. viii. 6. 64 Tbid. viii. 1. 6 AT v. 11. 


66 Tbid. 22. At v. 11 dbo of the MSS is probably an error, due to the abbreviation 6’. 
Jacobs made the correction. 


67 [bid. 11, 12. If Achilles’ purpose is not to parody but to “‘humanize”’ romance, as 
Rattenbury thinks, he slipped badly here. See above, p. 3. 
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darling Leucippe.®* This touching devotion does not prevent him from 
noticing that she is beautiful and from taking pleasure in her looks, 
not to mention her kisses; nor does he refrain from kissing her.®® All 
through the journey, and even after they reach Ephesus, he with- 
stands her importunities,”’ though he has no genuine excuse. He truly 
has some iron in his makeup, though it fails to show in self-defense 
against Thersander. Then after the husband’s return makes the mar- 
riage impossible, Melitta once more assails him, and his resistance 
breaks down”'—surely under no stronger temptation than before. His 
fall is further evidence for the parodic nature of this novel. The other 
heroes do not fall or even*stumble; but Clitopho does so at a most 
peculiar time, and defends the action in a most sophistical way. 

One of the most striking of the episodes which point to parody in 
Achilles Tatius is the chastity test.” It appears elsewhere in romance 
only in Heliodorus. In the Aethiopica the motivation is of the best :78 
a victim of either sex is to be offered to the sun and moon, and only 
the undefiled and those who have never committed perjury are fit for 
such an honor. The ordeal here is’by fire. A golden altar is brought 
out by young children, who alone are permitted to touch it; and when 
it is hot the candidate mounts it. The pure and unperjured suffer no 
harm; the unchaste or perjured are burned. Ten youths and ten girls 
are tested in this way;’4 but only Theagenes among the males and 
Chariclea and two or three other girls succeed in proving their inno- 
cence. We must not be too cynical in our judgment of the rising gen- 
eration in the fourth century on this evidence; after all, the girls were 


68 Ibid. 12. The oath seems to take it for granted that he did not intend to die a 
bachelor. He was faithful with reservations. We need not be surprised at the sequel. 


69 Jbid. 13, 16. But when Arsace kisses Theagenes (Heliod. vii. 26), he does not re- 
turn the kiss. 


70 AT v. 20 he writes Leucippe that he is still a virgin as regards Melitta. When he 
tells his adventures to Leucippe and her father (viii. 5), he stresses his continence and 
neglects to mention his fall from grace and Melitta’s caresses. 


71 Toid. v. 27. 


72 Dunlop’s assertion (op. cit., I, 212) that the heroines were ‘‘invariably subjected to 
a magical test of this nature’ is incorrect. Furthermore, while it is true that the 
heroines are subjected only to a trial of virginity, and not a test of fidelity as is common 
in the medieval tales, yet Melitta’s test is for conjugal fidelity, and Dunlop is mistaken 
in implying that this test is unknown in the Greek romances. 


73 Heliod. x. 7. 74 Ibid. ix. 26; x. 8, 9. 
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prisoners of war, and perjury also caused ineligibility. We may note 
that Chariclea, with a fine sense of the dramatic, stood for a long time 
on the altar. 

In Achilles Tatius the ordeal is used for legal purposes. Melitta 
is accused of infidelity to her husband Thersander in his absence.” 
Note this limitation—in his absence. She of course denies it, but cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong against her, gossip is rife,” and Ther- 
sander is pardonably skeptical. He demands proof by the ordeal of 
the Styx,”’ a shallow fountain into which a suspected woman stepped, 
wearing around her neck a tablet on which was inscribed her oath of 
chastity. If she was innocent, the level of the water remained un- 
changed; if she was guilty, the stream swelled and raged, and flowed 
above the tablet. Now Melitta, while really guilty, was technically 
innocent, her offense having occurred after Thersander’s return to 
Ephesus. She is therefore cleared, but the episode is rather farcical 
and an insult to the god who held jurisdiction. 

The test which Leucippe underwent is only a little less open to this 
charge. Her proving likewise was occasioned by Thersander’s chal- 
lenge, and took place in the cave of Pan; and this is the way it 
worked.”® The original syrinx, made by Pan, was hung by him in this 
cave, which he later presented to Artemis on condition that no one 
but a spotless maiden should be allowed to enter it. A woman whose 
chastity was suspected was brought to the cave, and the door closed 
behind her. If she was pure, the sound of the syrinx was heard, the 
doors opened of themselves, and the maid emerged wearing a crown 
of pine leaves. If she was unchaste, no music of syrinx was heard, but 
groans came forth, and after an interval of three days the cave was 
opened by the priestess; the syrinx lay on the ground, but no trace of 
the woman was ever found. Neither of these Ephesian tests, appar- 
ently, was efficacious in examining men. Now Leucippe enters fear- 
lessly, though Clitopho is again troubled by alarms—this time he is 
afraid Pan will not be able to resist her charms’*@—and the syrinx plays 

8 AT viii. 11. 76 Ibid. v. 20, 22. 


77 [bid. viii. 11, 12. A candidate successful in this fashion would not have been an 
acceptable victim in the sight of the gods, such as were needed in Heliod. Hammer 
(p. 118) notes that Clitopho is punished when innocent, Melitta vindicated when guilty. 
This is an excellent arrangement in a parody. 


78 AT viii. 6. 79 Ibid. 13. 
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the sweetest music ever heard to issue from it. The gods are again 
technically correct in their verdict; Leucippe has preserved her vir- 
ginity to date in spite of danger from various men—whom she hated.*° 
But, as we have seen, it was lucky for her that her mother had had a 
nightmare in Book ii,*' for the maiden had been less adamant against 
the eager solicitations of Clitopho, whom she did not hate. 

The elopement of the lovers is another point of similarity between 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius; but here again the latter has inci- 
dents which look like parody of the other. In the Aethiopica, Chari- 
clea is betrothed to an eligible young kinsman® and the match is dear 
to her father’s heart. She on her-part will have no husband but Theag- 
enes.83 There is no way out except an elopement. It is all managed 
by the Egyptian priest Calasiris, whose advice her father had sought 
and who enjoys his confidence;*4 and Calasiris himself is influenced by 
a vision.® This elopement paves the way to all the adventures neces- 
sary in a Greek romance, and eventually restores Chariclea to her 
parents and her inheritance, the kingdom of Ethiopia. In Achilles 
Tatius, however, the elopement is differently motivated. Although 
Clitopho succeeded in escaping unrecognized from Leucippe’s cham- 
ber, and Leucippe assures her mother most vehemently* that she was 
ignorant of the identity of her assailant, he is afraid—here comes his 
timorous heart again—that by some mischance all may become 
known; and he determines upon flight. How the betrayal could come 
about, with Leucippe’s slave out of the way, does not appear—as 
Clinias himself says.*? 

Leucippe needed no coaxing to accompany him. She is so annoyed 
at discovery,** and so resentful of her mother’s reproaches, that she 
begs to be taken away even before she hears of the scheme.*® Yet 
there is no undue haste, and two days pass before they actually leave 


80 Charmides iv. 6-8; Gorgias iv. 15; Chaereas v. 3-7; vi. 22; Sosthenes v. 17; vi. 
20, 22; Thersander vi. 18, 20; and the pirates, vi. 22. See n. 55. 


81 Chap. 23. 82 Heliod. ii. 33. 83 Tbid. iv. 11. 
84 Tbid. ii. 33; iii. 7, 19; and elsewhere in Books ii and iv. 
85 Tbid. iii. 11. 8 AT ii. 25, 28. 


87 Ibid. 27. Rohde (op. cit., p. 509) comments on the needlessness of the elopement: 
“So sehr hingt alles von Zufall ab! meint der Dichter (v. 10. 4).’’ 


88 AT ii. 29. 89 Tbid. 30. 
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home. During these days no arrangements are made for transporta- 
tion on any vessel; they trust to luck to find a ship ready to sail when 
they go on board—no matter whither. 

The elopement is essential to start the unhappy pair on their ad- 
ventures, but seemingly for no other reason. It surely betrays Cli- 
topho’s guilt as much as anything else could have done. And although 
he had been betrothed to his half-sister Calligone at the time of Leu- 
cippe’s arrival at his father’s house, Calligone has in the meantime 
been conveniently kidnapped." There could thus have been no possi- 
ble obstacle to the marriage of our hero and heroine. In fact, her 
father had actually written to his father proposing the marriage, and 
the letter arrived the day after the elopement.® It looks as if Achilles 
Tatius were having fun at the expense of Heliodorus. 

We must not lay this inconsistency to the clumsiness of the author. 
The author possessed plenty of skill. His device®* to inform Leucippe 
that Clitopho is still faithful to her, though married to Melitta, is 
masterly. He is clever enough too in the ways in which Thersander 
and his slave Sosthenes learn of this,®* and in contriving her escape 
from the hut in which she has been imprisoned, and bringing her to 
the temple of Artemis at the crucial moment.* Melitta’s appeasing 
of her husband is also well contrived.” In the course of several hun- 
dred years in which romances had been written much had been 
learned; Achilles is no bungler. 

Let us now contrast briefly some of the adventures of the heroines 
of Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius. Arsace, despairing of obtaining 
Theagenes while Chariclea is alive, resolves to kill her.*? But the 


90 But in Heliodorus there is no delay, and all is planned to fit the sailing time of 
the ship (iv. 16—v.1). 

9 AT ii. 18. 92 Ibid. v. 10. 93 Tbid. 22. 

%4 Tbid. vi. 12, 16. The objection of Dunlop (op. cit., p. 42) that it is done by a con- 
venient soliloquy has little weight. Leo (Der Monolog im Drama [Berlin: Weidmann, 
1908]) has made it abundantly clear that the use of the soliloquy in literature reflects the 
practice of the Greeks themselves in ordinary life (see esp. pp. 6, 72, 73, 86, 87, 89, 101, 
and 113). The lament is a favorite device of Greek romance (for references see n. 120 
infra) ; hence its use here, where it is appropriate, is not open to objection as it would be 
in a novel of today. It has good authority, as Dunlop himself points out, in Sophocles 
and Euripides. G. Murray (Aristophanes, p. 252) justifies the soliloquy when it is well 
motivated. Similarly in Longus Daphnis is overheard by Gnatho, who, prompted by 
what he hears, rescues Chloe (iv. 28, 29). 


% Jbid. vii. 13, 15. % Jbid. vi. 9-11. 7 Heliod. viii. 7. 
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poison intended for her is drunk by the old nurse Cybele, Arsace’s 
tool, who, before she dies, puts the blame on Chariclea. This is but a 
temporary setback, for the queen can now act in the open, and pro- 
ceeds to accuse Chariclea of murder.** The maiden’s reply when ques- 
tioned by Arsace is interesting: “If Theagenes is alive, I am innocent; 
if he is dead, I am guilty.”’ She is formally tried and found guilty, and 
mercifully condemned by her judges to be burnt alive.*® But the fire 
fails to injure her; though she continually goes where the flames are 
hottest, they unvaryingly retire before her. She is as much surprised 
as anyone else; but later, as she converses with Theagenes, she re- 
calls!°° a vision she has not previously understood, in which the magic 
jewel Pantarbé, which she wore when she went forth to execution, was 
proclaimed as her savior from the fire. 

Now this is marvelous enough. To find a girl fireproofed by a jewel 
should satisfy the most exacting reader, ancient or modern. But Achil- 
les Tatius felt obliged to surpass even this high standard; he has his 
heroine killed twice, and reappear after each slaying. On still another 
occasion her murder is falsely reported.'°! Down in Egypt Leucippe is 
offered by pirates as a sacrifice to a god,’ and Clitopho, being unex- 
pectedly near, sees the performance and describes it—with all the 
harrowing details of her disemboweling. When he goes forth that 
night to kill himself upon her coffin, he finds her alive and under the 
protection of friends, who by legerdemain have achieved the impossi- 
ble.* The second time she is again in the hands of pirates, and he in 
a ship chasing them. To stop the pursuit the pirates cut off her head 
and throw her body into the sea in plain sight of their pursuers.’ 

98 Tbid. 8. 


99 Tbid. 9. The penalty might have been worse, but her youth, beauty, and noble 
bearing influenced the judges. Cf. Plut. Vit. Artax. xix. 4 (p. 1021 B): dmo@vqoxovar 
5é of dappaxets év Ilépoais xara vopuov obtws’ ios éorl mraris, &h’ ob Tiv Kehadhv 
katabevres abt&v érépw NiOw walovor kal mefovew, &xpt od gvvOAdowot Td Tpdcwmor Kal 
Thy Keparnv. 

100 Heliod. viii. 11. 

11 AT vii. 3. The Byzantines were favorably impressed by these frequent deaths; 
Anth. Pal. ix. 203. 6. 

102 AT iii. 15. 

103 Jbid. 17, 20. They hung under her cloak a bag stuffed with the entrails of cattle, 
and used a collapsible sword—conveniently found in a wreck near by—in the sacrifice. 
The entrails were roasted on the altar and eaten by the pirates. 


a 


cl. 


104 [bid. v. 7. Clitopho persuades his crew to rescue the body, and tenderly buries it. 
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Much later! Clitopho learns that the beheaded woman was a courte- 
san dressed in Leucippe’s clothes. Leucippe’s further adventures in- 
clude a period of insanity,'°° caused by too strong a dose of a love- 
philter, during which she behaves in a very unladylike manner. Vari- 
ous hairbreadth escapes are recorded in the Greek romances,!” but 
no other character dies so often as does Leucippe. And when Clitopho 
in prison is forming his plans to confess to the murder he had not com- 
mitted, his bosom friend Clinias remarks to cheer him :!° “Who knows 
but she is alive again? Hasn’t she often died? and hasn’t she often 
come back to life? Why are you in a hurry to die?’ Before we leave 
the subject, let us listen to the lamentations uttered by Clitopho on the 
two fatal occasions.! 

O Leucippe, wretched and unhappy beyond all mortals, not thy death 
alone I mourn, nor that thou liest dead in an alien land, nor that thou didst 
meet thy fate by violence, but that such sport came of thy misfortunes, that 
thou hast become a purification of impure men, and they cut thee open 
living—ah me!—and watching all thy cutting, that they divided the secret 
parts of thy belly, and thy grave was on a cursed altar, in a cursed coffin. 
And thy body lies now in this coffin, but where are thy vitals? If the fire 
had consumed them, the catastrophe had been less; but now the tomb of thy 
vitals is the gullet of pirates. O evil torch-bearing at the altar! O new and 
mysterious food! And on such sacrifices the gods looked from on high and the 
fire was not quenched, but endured pollution and bore the savor to the gods. 
Accept then from me the drink-offerings due thee. 


And he prepares to slay himself; but, seeing two men running toward 
him, he concludes that they are pirates, and prefers to let them kill 
him. 

And on the second occasion: 


Now, my Leucippe, thou hast truly died a double death, divided between 
land and sea. For the remnant of thy body I have here; but thee I have lost. 
Unjust is the sea’s share as compared with the land’s; a small part of thee is 
left to me, though it seems the larger; but the sea in its small portion holds 
the whole of thee. Yet since Fate has grudged me kisses on thy face, come, let 
me kiss thy neck. 


105 bid. viii. 16. 106 Tbid. iv. 9. 

107 Cf. XE iv. 2 (two examples); Char. iv. 3; AT iii. 1; the arrival of Charicles in 
Heliod. x. 34 is an extraordinary coincidence that is of great importance in saving the 
situation. 


108 AT vii. 6. 109 Ibid. iii. 16; v. 7. 
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The hoaxes and the grotesque laments suggest that Achilles Tatius 
is again laughing at his predecessors. 

We may next compare the trial scenes in Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatius. In the former"® all is straightforward and serious, and little 
time is wasted on speechmaking. The evidence is clear, and as Chari- 
clea the defendant wants to die, she pleads guilty not only to the spe- 
cific charge in the indictment but to other crimes that had not occurred 
to her accusers. When we turn to the corresponding scene in Achilles 
Tatius, we find several pages! devoted to the episode. The strange 
part of it is that the speeches are more or less out of order. The ad- 
dresses of counsel for both sides are barely mentioned, and not a word 
of them is quoted. But after them Clitopho obtains the privilege of 
addressing the court. The charge"? against him is adultery; he ignores 
that and announces that he is guilty with Melitta of procuring the 
murder of Leucippe and wants to die for it. Then, in the midst of the 
uproar that inevitably followed, his friend Clinias gains permission to 
speak, and asserts that Clitopho’s words are the product of a disor- 
dered mind and should be disregarded until his story has been verified. 
This seems reasonable to most of his hearers, but Thersander’s law- 
yers insist that the defendant by his own confession deserves death 
and should be promptly executed, while Melitta demands that Ther- 
sander’s confidential servant Sosthenes be questioned, along with her 
own maids. At this point Thersander also addresses the court and 
accuses Clitopho of a second murder, since Sosthenes has not been 
seen for several days. The judge confers with his advisers and decides 
in favor of the death penalty, the legal punishment for a self-confessed 
murderer. Clitopho is further to be tortured to see whether he impli- 
cates Melitta. At this crisis, while he is being stripped for torture,'"* 
the priest of Artemis appears to announce the arrival of a sacred em- 
bassy, and religious scruples cause court to adjourn. The leader of the 
embassy is Sostratus, Leucippe’s father and Clitopho’s uncle. At the 


00 Heliod. viii. 9. 11 AT vii. 7-12; viii. 8-10. 112 [bid. vi. 5; vii. 6. 


13 [bid. vii. 12. Coincidences of this sort are common in the romances; ef. Char. iv. 3; 
Heliod. vii. 6; x. 34; XE v. 9, 10. It is also remarkable that two children should be 
exposed at spots so near together, two years apart, and suckled by a goat and a sheep 
(Long. i. 2, 5), and that both foster-fathers should have the same dream on the same 
night (i. 7). 
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same moment Leucippe slips out!‘ of the cottage which has been her 
prison, the door of which has been left open by Sosthenes at the time 
of his flight, and takes refuge in the temple. So Clitopho is not guilty 
of murder after all. Still he is not at once freed; the jailors lack au- 
thority. Finally the priest of Artemis undertakes to be responsible for 
his appearance ‘in court when summoned, and with Sostratus, Leu- 
cippe, and Clitopho retires to the temple.!” 

Two days later the trial is continued. Thersander begins with an 
extraordinary speech.!'® He assails the court because Clitopho, a con- 
demned criminal, is at large. He insults various persons, including the 
priest of Artemis, in the foulest terms. But he is outdone by the priest 
himself, who replies with what the author calls Aristophanic wit. An- 
other speaker, of counsel for Thersander, then tries to whitewash his 
client and defame the priest. The futilities are ended by Thersander’s 
challenges, demanding that Melitta and Leucippe submit to chastity 
tests. 

The detailed account here given of the trial serves to show its amaz- 
ing nature. It is scarcely credible that the writer meant to be taken 
seriously; particularly when we consider it in connection with the 
other indications of parody which we have exhibited, and the author’s 
own mention of the priest’s ‘‘Aristophanic”’ bent. 

There are several minor passages in which parody may be traced. 
It is a commonplace in the romances for the lovers, in their devotion, 
to vow never to live apart from each other,"” but to die if need be 
rather than suffer this fate. Chariclea goes so far as to say that if 
Theagenes dies and she learns of it she will at once join him below."® 
Achilles takes a fling at this in the episode of the storm,"® where, as 
the lovers cling to the wreckage, Clitopho calls upon Poseidon for aid, 
and begs that if they are to be swallowed by the monsters of the deep 
they may at least be gulped by the same one! This is rhetoric, to be 
sure, but it is rhetoric gone mad—or parody. We have already seen 
that his loyalty did not last long after he thought her dead. 


14 AT vii. 13. 115 Thid. 16. 116 [bid, viii. 8 ff. 

117 XE i. 11, 13, 16; ii. 1, 4, 7; v. 1; Heliod. i. 4; ii. 4; v. 4, 25; vii. 25; viii. 8, 13; 
Char. i. 1, 5; ii. 6; iii. 1, 3, 7; viii. 8; and Callirhoe is sure that Dionysius will commit 
suicide if deprived of her (viii. 4); Long. ii. 39; cf. ix. 27. 


18 Heliod. vi. 8. MAT Si. 5: 
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Lamentations are very popular with the various heroes and hero- 
ines.!2° Clitopho’s laments as he is on the point of committing suicide 
on Leucippe’s coffin are ridiculous; they have been quoted in the fore- 
going.'! This whole scene is the wildest parody. 

The perfect propriety of Chariclea’s behavior is obvious to every 
reader. She never does anything amiss. It has already been shown 
that Leucippe is different, but the extreme is reached when she goes 
insane and acts most unbecomingly.'” 

The cumulative effect of all these instances is, it seems to me, quite 
convincing. I cannot believe that they are due to any cause but the 
design of the writer to demonstrate the absurdity of the perfect heroes 
and heroines depicted in the other writers of romances. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
120 Heliod. i. 8, 25; ii. 1 f., 4, 5; vi. 8; AT iii. 10, 16, 23; v. 7; XEi. 3; ii. 1; v. 5, 7, 10, 
Long. ii. 22; iv. 27, 28; Char. i. 11; v. 1, 5, 9; vii. 6. 
121 See supra. 122 AT iv. 9. 








THE TECHNICAL DEVICE OF DIRECT DESCRIPTION 
OF CHARACTER IN ROMAN COMEDY 


ORTHA L. WILNER 


ECENTLY Walter Juniper,! in a discussion of character por- 
R trayal in Plautus, protested against making a single study of 
things so diverse as the techniques of Plautus, Terence, and 
Menander, and followed his protest with a thoughtful and well-de- 
fined exposition of the technique used to portray certain ones of the 
more individualized personae in the plays of Plautus. In this study 
he had reasonable success in escaping from the stereotyped analysis 
of such techniques into “speech” and “action,” prevalent in many pa- 
pers on the subject, from which I revolted when in a previous paper I 
attempted to identify some of the techniques known and used in the 
second century B.c. Who used them was of less importance to my pur- 
pose than the fact that they were known and could be used; nor have 
I been so much interested to determine to just what degree the per- 
sonae were individualized as to discover what means of individualizing 
them were available to the author. 

Mr. Juniper recognizes the importance of those speeches in which 
persons are characterized directly, flatly, in unmistakable language, 
and has pointed out the critical location of such passages in the plays. 
It seems to me that even so he has failed to realize the great bulk of 
this type of material, and the various ways in which it is used, which 
enhance or vitiate its validity. This belief, that there is much to be 
learned from studying the technique of writers without necessarily 
evaluating their success, gives me confidence to present a study of the 
use of sheer description as a device for portraying character in the 
extant Roman comedies.” 


The study of the plays raises certain questions: (1) In this bulk 
of material which names outright the traits of characters, are the 


1“‘Character Portrayal in Plautus,” Class. Jour., XX XI (1936), 276-88. 


2 Line quotations from the plays are from the Oxford editions of Plautus, ed. W. M. 
Lindsay (1903); and of Terence, ed. R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay (1926); and, unless 
otherwise indicated, the Teubner edition of Menander, ed. A. Koerte (1912). 
{CLassicaL PaitoLtogy, XXXIII, January, 1938] 20 
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traits accurately named, fundamental, and essential to the plot? (2) 
Do the characterizations consist of stock epithets or of more significant 
descriptions? (3) Where in the plays does this descriptive material 
appear? (4) What does the use of this material indicate concerning 
the purpose of the authors in character portrayal? 

To answer these questions I propose to study the material involved, 
grouping it in the categories into which it most naturally falls: the 
prologues, spoken by the author to the audience; the solo, spoken or 
sung by a character in the play, presumably to the audience; and dia- 
logue speeches addressed by one character to another. 

The narrative prologue in Plautus’ plays was generally used, as 
appears from Leo’s discussion, when it was needed to enable the audi- 
ence to understand the plot.* Of these narrative prologues, two are 
destitute of characterization, those of the Menaechmi and the Cistel- 
laria. In the rest character is revealed, sometimes only incidentally 
to a narrative of the plot, in which case the technique is not significant 
for this discussion; sometimes with obvious intent. The significant 
prologues, from this point of view, are those of the Aulularia, Mer- 
cator, Miles gloriosus, and Truculentus. 

Since the Aulularia and Truculentus are essentially character plays, 
the leading figure of each is fully portrayed in the action; but to em- 
phasize their basic traits the writer takes advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered by the prologue. In the former, miserliness is represented 
as a hereditary trait, when the prologus characterizes four generations: 
the grandfather and father (vss. 6-20, esp. vss. 9, 18-19), whom Euclio 
resembles (vss. 21-22), and his daughter, who differs from them all 
(vss. 23-25), in whose behalf the divinity is intervening. In the Miles 
gloriosus the prologue is postponed, and relates what the preliminary 
character scene has already shown in action (vss. 88-92). The brief 

3 F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? (Berlin, 1912), pp. 188-247. In the Amphitruo, 
Captivi, and Rudens, the narrative of events antecedent to the play involves revelation 
of character. A few lines in each emphasize prominent traits of Jupiter, Hegio, Dae- 
mones, and Labrax, forestalling the disapproval which the roles or situation of Hegio 
and Daemones might excite, and characterizing Labrax because his activity falls al- 
most wholly before the play opens. The importance of the Poenulus in this matter is 
vitiated by the question of contamination. The prologue describes Hanno, who enters 
the play late but is necessary for the denouement (ibid., pp. 211, 170-78). Lycus is 


necessarily characterized in the prologue to account for the difficulties of Agorastocles, 
since he is not sufficiently treated in the body of the play. 
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characterizations of Sceledrus, Periplectomenus, and Palaestrio (vss. 
145, 135-37, 115-16, 138-39) are equally superfluous, and equally il- 
lustrative, therefore, of the poet’s anxiety to present vivid delinea- 
tions. In the Mercator (vss. 46-52 and ff.) Demipho’s character is 
elaborated by a report of the attitude he has assumed and of his ac- 
tions, which contradict this. The portrait of the son (vss. 42, 103-5 
et al.), revealing a striking likeness to his father, employs again the 
device of showing hereditary traits. This is surely intentional, or the 
description of the father need not have been so detailed. 

The dramatist himself, in the person of the prologus, thus describes 
some characters as a short-cut method of explaining the opening situa- 
tion in terms of character, as in Amph. 104-39, Capt. 27-34, Merc. 
46-78 (cf. Merc. 42, 103-5), Miles 138-53, Poen. 98-101, Rud. 47-56; 
or of emphasizing traits which are the keynote of the play, as in Aut. 
21-22 and 37-39, Merc. 42, 103, 46-78, Miles 88-92, Rud. 33-38, 
Truc. 12-16; or of winning or forestalling sympathy for some impor- 
tant role, as in Capt. 27-34, Miles 88-92 and 145, Poen. 98-101 and 
104-13, Rud. 33-38; in Bacch. 1207-8 an epilogue speech serves the 
same purpose. 

Characterizations in every case in the prologue name only funda- 
mental traits of prominent roles, regularly proved accurate by the 
later action. 

Within the play proper, descriptions of character are made either 
by the subject of the description himself or by someone else, either in 
solo or in dialogue. Self-characterizations in solo include (1) topical 
songs, (2) stereotyped speeches of parasites and their life, and (3) 
those more organic speeches or songs in which a personage, often while 
reporting past or future actions, analyzes his own motives or gives ex- 
pression to his emotions. 

The topical song announces and develops some general theme, 
usually moral, and applies its conclusions to the singer himself. Such 
songs are likely to be used as an economic or ornamental device, 
vaguely utilized for characterization. Outstandingly of this type are 
the songs of the faithful slaves, which bring necessary persons on the 
stage at the crucial moment, and explain as much of their action and 
attitude as the plot requires, wrapped in endless undulations of verbi- 
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age. To be sure, they are no less organic and no more verbose than 
the usual songs of a modern musical comedy. But they are songs— 
how much of their content would get across the footlights? Circum- 
stances were even less favorable then than in the modern theater, and 
nowadays many of the words of a song are likely to be unintelligible 
to a large percentage of the audience. How much less impression they 
would make amid the numbers and confusion of a Roman perform- 
ance! 

But they are not without importance. The song in Most. 858-84 re- 
veals the sweet reasonableness on which Phaniscus prides himself, 
and explains his patience in answering Theopropides’ brusque in- 
quiries, in contrast with Pinacium’s surliness, which would have pre- 
vented the denouement; Messenio’s ideal of duty (Men. 966-85) leads 
him to rescue his supposed master, and then, by going to fetch the 
wallet, to meet his real master; Harpax (Pseud. 1103-15) must be per- 
sistently intent on his master’s business, or the intrigue will not be 
exposed—and his song explains why he is so; Cyamus in his song 
(Truc. 551-74) justifies his pilfering from his master. In each case the 
topical song is the means of announcing necessary or traditional traits 
of the roles. Cyamus’ pilfering is not essential to the plot; it is merely 
traditional in the slave role. 

These songs appear in any part of a play, wherever they are useful 
in bringing a minor character on the stage. Their value for character- 
ization is slight in amount but accurate enough, naming fundamental 
traits. 

The topical song—or discourse—was also used for the conscious 
purpose of delineating character, as is proved in an interesting bit of 
technique in the Miles gloriosus. Pleusicles (Miles 1284-96) enters 
with a very brief (spoken) solo on the power of love, which makes one 
do what one would not otherwise deem right. He is disguised as a 
sailor in order to rescue his beloved from the soldier. After six lines 
he sees the soldier: 


sed eccum Palaestrionem, stat cum militi: 
oratio alio mihi demutandast mea. 


He then speaks another brief topical discourse on the tardiness of 
women. The latter is obviously intended to impress the soldier with 
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his assumed character; the former therefore was to impress the audi- 
ence with his real character or, rather, mental condition. 

Most significant of the topical songs are those sung by principal 
characters, usually in the exposition or at the first entrance of the sub- 
ject. Such is Lysidamus’ solo on love as a spice (Cas. 217-27). The 
old lover enters in smug self-approval, reeking with perfumes. After a 
general statement that marks his mood as one of amorous exaltation 
he develops the theme of love in connection with cooking. He extols 
its excellence as a spice, using such terms as condimentum, salsum, 
suave, lepidum, lenem, fel quod amarumst, id mel faciet, applying the 
same terms to his own amorous situation, and citing the effect that his 
love has had on him. Result—the doting old reprobate stands re- 
vealed in all his complacent folly, a picture completed by a muttered 
tirade at sight of his wife, followed at once by sugary addresses to her. 

A still better example of the use of the topical song for character 
portrayal is that of Philolaches in Most. 84-156. The first lines strike 
the keynote of a thoughtful mood; he then develops an elaborate 
figure comparing a man to a new house, well built, fully equipped 
with all care, into which moves a worthless tenant (man’s baser na- 
ture) who lets the house fall to ruin without making repairs until it is 
in such condition that it must be wholly rebuilt. In verses 133-57 he 
applies this to himself, exhibiting a temporarily repentant mood (vs. 
149), expressing his realization of his own powerlessness (vss. 146-48), 
and contrasting his corruption with his previous uprightness (vss. 
137-46, 150-57). Thus he reveals his present debauchery, blaming 
love; by his repentance he shows natural goodness; by his ineffective- 
ness, natural weakness. Theme, development, and application are 
made specific in such lines as 
.... non uideor mihi 
sarcire posse aedis meas quin totae perpetuae ruant, 
cum fundamento perierint nec quisquam esse auxilio queat, 
nunc, postquam nihili sum, id uero meopte ingenio repperi [vss. 146-48, 156]. 


Such technique raakes the whole song count for characterization. In 
the preceding scene the audience has been informed of the young 
man’s circumstances and nature by means of narrative; here he pic- 
tures himself, with the traits which are essential first for the complica- 
tion, then for the denouement. 
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Lysiteles’ solo (Trin. 223-75) presents similar technique. It pre- 
cedes the beginning of the action and is wholly for the purpose of 
character portrayal. Menaechmus I sings a topical song (Men. 571-99) 
on the annoyances of legal business when he wants to be with his mis- 
tress; the complaint emphasizes traits which have already been re- 
vealed. Palaestra’s song (Rud. 185-97 ff.) on undeserved misfortune 
introduces a heroine in distress, besides including an appreciable 
amount of exposition. Astaphium (Truc. 95-111, 210-55) twice de- 
scribes her class by this means. 

A spoken discourse on a general theme forms the opening of the 
Phormio, introducing the action which follows immediately, and re- 
vealing traits in the speaker which are not, however, necessary for the 
role. The first scene of the Trinummus is bracketed by topical ser- 
mons, the first on the whole duty of a friend, the second on scandal- 
mongers, speeches which supplement each other in portraying Megaro- 
nides. Stratophanes (Truc. 482-96) makes his first entrance with such 
a topical discourse, which, being applied to himself, is meant to dis- 
play his qualities, and which, being addressed directly to the audience, 
betrays itself as a perfunctory economic device to get him on the 
stage. 

These solos, then, are usually songs, sometimes spoken discourses; 
although employed in leading roles, they are most often found in 
minor ones; usually introduce a character at his first appearance, but 
occasionally facilitate a later appearance; employ stereotyped moral 
themes as their material, which, by being applied to the subject, char- 
acterize him. The traits thus revealed are almost invariably the 
few fundamental characteristics demanded by the role; in a very few 
cases they are the traits typical of the role but not essential in the 
specific play where they appear. 

The second type, the self-descriptive solo, is usually spoken. It is 
used to bring a person on the stage; it is introduced abruptly, with 
little or no psychological justification, often addressing the audience 
directly ; it frankly names the traits of the speaker, describes his prin- 
ciples, way of life, preferences, etc. Usually it is employed at the first 
appearance of the character; but the role of Ergasilus, for instance, 
contains two such speeches (Capt. 69-109, 461-97), that of Curculio 
two (Curc. 280-98, 384-91). 
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The most stereotyped of these are the parasite solos,‘ containing 
fixed elements with variations in details. Ergasilus (Capt. 69 ff.) and 
Peniculus (Men. 77 ff.) begin by telling their names or nicknames and 
how they acquired them from their gustatory proclivities. Gelasimus 
(Stich. 155 ff.) names his parentage first, son of Fames, and jests about 
the return he has made her; then gives his name, and the reason for it. 
Saturio (Persa 53 ff.) omits his name, but explains that he is following 
the profession of his ancestors. Each then develops his speech in ac- 
cordance with his character. In all, the chief emphasis lies, of course, 
on food. Ergasilus, after comparing parasites to different breeds of 
dogs, slips in some necessary exposition; a later solo (Capt. 461 ff.) re- 
veals his customary procedure, duties, and expectations. There, by 
recounting the services the young men now do for themselves, he re- 
veals himself in what he and his brother-parasites have been wont to 
do for them; his report of the day’s attempts to obtain a dinner in- 
vitation exhibits his shameless audacity. Peniculus’ mean spirit (es- 
sential to the plot), which leads him later to betray his patron in a 
fit of annoyance, appears in his describing food and drink as the bonds 
that keep him captive. Saturio’s tirade against public informers, and 
his attitude of superiority to them, are in keeping with the selfishness 
and self-satisfaction of his tyranny over his daughter in a later scene; 
baseness is likely to feel superior. True to his name, Gelasimus elabo- 
rates his discourse with marked comic effect—eventually presiding 
over a mock auction of his joke books and himself. (This talk of joke 
books and other perquisites of the parasite throws further light on his 
nature and way of life.) These speeches often end with the parasite’s 
announcement that he is going to his patron’s house or elsewhere to 
seek food. 

In Terence, Gnatho’s solo (Eun. 232-64) displays much the same 
technique, more skilfully employed, and somewhat motivated by rep- 
resenting a thoughtful and boastful mood of self-communion. It con- 
tains no bald statement of the subject’s name and profession; instead, 
it reports his meeting with an unfortunate fellow, and describes the 
latter’s unkempt appearance; then, by quoting their conversation, it 
describes Gnatho’s sleek well-being and customary way of life; as 


4 Bacch. 573-83 (no characterization) ; Capt. 69-109, 461-97; Men. 77-109; Pers. 53- 
80; Stich. 155-233; Hun. 232-64. Cf. also Most. 690-710; Rud. 290-305; Trin. 843-60. 
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proof of his success he describes the fawning of the shopkeepers; and 
by boasting that he will establish a school of parasites called after 
himself, he finally discloses his name. It is a pretty piece of technique, 
including the traditional features, developed so as to portray his ar- 
rogance and conscienceless selfishness, but avoiding the inartistic 
effect of an unvarnished announcement of name and profession. 

The sycophant of the Trinummus (vss. 843-60) tells who he is and 
what he does in the same fashion as do the parasites. Similarly the 
Piscatores of the Rudens (vss. 290-305) describe as a group their pov- 
erty, misery, and way of life. In the Mostellaria, Simo plays more than 
once the part of a parasite. He furnishes humor, he is interested in 
food and trickery, he refuses to give but likes to receive invitations, 
he will lend his services to either side, or both. In conformity with this 
role he has a self-descriptive solo (vss. 690-710), gloating over his 
good dinner and escape from his wife, developing briefly the theme of 
the dowered wife, and expressing the purpose to go and enjoy him- 
self. His sardonic humor sets him vividly before us. There are other 
solos of this type also not from the lips of parasites. That of Sosia, 
the slave (Amph. 153-200), contains a brief topical song and a good 
deal of expository narrative; that of Lyco the banker (Curc. 371-83) 
is wholly stereotyped; that of Phronesium, the courtesan (Truc. 448- 
81), comes at the close of her first scene rather than at the beginning; 
that of Sophoclidisca, the slave (Pers. 168-82), is addressed to her 
mistress offstage, and is therefore less lacking in realism than most of 
the rest. 

These speeches have definite value in characterizing the speakers; 
for however perfunctorily they are employed as devices to introduce 
personages to the audience or bring them on the stage, the material 
used nevertheless describes traits of character. But in the group of 
speeches just discussed, of parasites, courtesans, slaves, and the like, 
these traits are chiefly the ones belonging traditionally to the roles, 
employed for comic effect, not needed to develop the plot. A few of 
these traits do play an organic part: Peniculus’ meanness, Gnatho’s 
flattery, the sycophant’s mercenary attitude, Simo’s acquiescence 
in trickery. Neither do these speeches picture well-rounded charac- 
ters, but rather reveal a few fundamental traits of the comic roles; 
and the whole mass of this material is more or less perfunctory. 
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In a few instances the playwright has put into the mouth of some 
personage a real analysis of his own motives. The cream of these in- 
stances is Euclio’s solo in Aul. 105-19: 


discrucior animi, quia ab domo abeundum est mihi. 
nimis hercle inuitus abeo. sed quid agam scio. 

nam noster nostrae qui est magister curiae 

diuidere argenti dixit nummos in uiros; 

id si relinquo ac non peto, omnes ilico 

me suspicentur, credo, habere aurum domi. 

nam ueri simile non est hominem pauperem 
pauxillum parui facere quin nummum petat. 

nam nunc quom celo sedulo omnis ne sciant, 
omnes uidentur scire et me benignius 

omnes salutant quam salutabant prius; 

adeunt, consistunt, copulantur dexteras, 

rogitant me ut ualeam, quid agam, quid rerum geram. 
nune quo profectus sum ibo; postidea domum 

me rusum quantum potero tantum recipiam. 


This epitomizes the man’s mean nature, ironically enough through his 
own discussion of his own motives. The same device and the same 
result appear again in Aul. 371-87 and 460-74, where Euclio reports 
the motives which influence him to buy only some incense and wreaths 
for his daughter’s wedding. At the opening of the Adelphoe, Mi- 
cio rehearses the motives which have guided his own life and his rear- 
ing of Aeschinus, contrasting them with his brother’s principles. Later 
in the play Demea balances the motives of his life and Micio’s in much 
the same fashion (vss. 855-81). The mental and emotional reactions 
expressed and the decisions as to how to act are invaluable indices of 
the two characters. 

To these should be added such solos as that of Bacchis (Hec. 833- 
40), of Alemena (Amph. 641-53), of Demipho (Merc. 544-54). Very in- 
cidental expressions of principles in solo—which are useful, however, 
as indices of character—may be found: the business basis on which 
Erotium engages in her profession is expressed in two words in the 
midst of her announcement that Menaechmus, who is most profitable 
to her, is also most welcome at her house, ut meret (Men. 359). Mega- 
dorus believes all rich men should marry dowerless girls to regenerate 
society—a principle generalizing his own intention (Aul. 475-95). 
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Some passages among the topical songs are developed by a statement 
of principles applied to the speaker as an analysis of his own motives, 
and should therefore be mentioned in this group. Bacch. 385-403 is in 
this class, especially in the introductory generalization and in the sec- 
tion on the value of gratitude (Bacch. 386-87, 394-97). The senex in 
Men. 753-72 sings a solo reporting offstage action, in which he states 
his position toward strong-minded wives in terms which reveal his 
cynicism. 

These passages of self-description are scattered at random through 
their respective plays; and since in speaking to himself one has no 
reason to lie, they are invariably true to the traits elsewhere revealed; 
and those traits are the few fundamental ones necessary for the plot. 

Self-description in dialogue is equally prevalent and scattered but 
less obviously trustworthy. Such speeches require some motivation, 
and tend to reveal bias. An accusation may furnish this motivation, 
or a purpose, for the accomplishment of which the subject wishes to 
recommend himself to his interlocutor, or an apology. In Amph. 
839-42 Alemena defends herself from the accusation of unchastity in 
serious and self-assured words; in Trin. 1096 Callicles calls himself, 
in answer to a reproach, probo et fideli et fido et cum magna fide; in 
Capt. 956-57, Stalagmus, having nothing to lose, describes himself 
with cynical nonchalance: 

fui ego bellus, lepidus: bonu’uir numquam, neque frugi bonae 

neque ero umquam: ne spem ponas me bonae frugi fore. 
All three characterizations are corroborated by the actions in the 
plays. So also are corroborated the self-recommendations of Lysiteles 
in Trin. 301-4, and probably those of Nicodemus in Vid. 40-43, but 
the play is fragmentary. 

A few scenes in which personages reveal the secret springs of their 
character are introduced without motivation. Philematium and 
Scapha in Most. 157 ff. confide to each other prominent traits of char- 
acter: 

181 ego uerum amo, uerum uolo dici mi: mendacem odi. 
205 illi me soli censeo esse oportere opsequentem. 
228 ego si bonam famam mihi seruasso, sat ero diues. 


178 equidem pol uel falso tamen laudari multo malo 
quam uero culpari aut meam speciem alios inridere. 
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Adelphasium and her sister compare their principles in Poen. 300- 
307 et al.; Antiphila expresses unsophisticated goodness in Heaut. 
396-97. And in every case the accuracy of the characterizations is 
beyond question. These passages all occur during the first appearance 
of the persons. 

In cases where the subject names his own traits very incidentally, 
the actual basic qualities are mentioned: Therapontigonus (Cure. 
533-34) makes prominent his irascibility, Thesprio (Hid. 10-12) ad- 
mits a tendency to steal, Milphio (Poen. 991) in a pun claims to be 
crafty, Callicles (Tri. 140-44) mentions his own trustworthiness, 
Phidippus (Hec. 244-45, 270-71) claims to be indulgent toward his 
family. The greed which Phormio admits (Phor. 335), although not 
substantiated in this play, is typical of the role in general. 

In Miles 611-764, Periplectomenus discourses at length about his 
own gracious qualities, with an extravagance of detail which wearies 
the reader. Certainly he is acquiescent in the intrigue, but it is at 
least open to question if the other graces he claims are not the ludi- 
crous self-delusion of a comic character. The optima fides which Sannio 
claims to observe (Ad. 161)° was surely intended as ironical, and, if 
irony, is corroborated by the usual characterization of the role. Two- 
fold irony marks the speech in which Smicrines (Arbit. 416-17) in 
bitter mock humility names what is actually one of his prominent 
traits. 

A very few passages diverge even farther from the naive accuracy 
of characterization found in most cases. In Persa 549-60 moralizing 
serves a doubly conscious purpose: Saturio’s daughter, who is to be 
palmed off as a Persian captive, is being led by her supposed vendor 
to the dupe Dordalus. Wishing to impress Dordalus quickly with her 
assumed character, they engage in an apparently bona fide conversa- 
tion which allows her to express egregiously moral views. The girl’s 
real character is represented by her quick wit in inventing platitudes 
rather than by the moral principles so pompously propounded. Here 


5 T.e., in his business dealings. Nothing in the play contradicts Sannio’s claim; in 
fact, a modern actor could make the role another briefer Shylock; but the stereotyped 
characterizations of the slave-dealer in Greek and Roman comedy of the period forbid 
such an interpretation. But cf. Donatus: “fides in concipiendis comminationibus de- 
nuntiatio comminantis est’’ (P. Wessner, Aeli Donati commentum Terenti (Leipzig, 1905], 
II, 38) ; Eugraphius understands him to whine (ibid., III, 302). Quoted from Menandrea, 
ed. A. Koerte*, editio maior (Lipsiae: Teubner, 1912). 
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the dramatist is making his personages employ consciously one of his 
own technical devices—a statement of principles as an index of char- 
acter. 

The writer of the Adelphoe puts into the mouths of Micio and De- 
mea each brother’s view of his own and his brother’s way of life and 
principles; Micio’s foster-son also expresses an opinion about his char- 
acter; no one view is complete and accurate—the true picture must be 
built up by adding their separate points of view and subtracting their 
several prejudices (Ad. 40-80, 707-11, 855-81). But this illustration 
of the most sophisticated technique of character portrayal which we 
can find in the extant plays of Plautus and Terence goes beyond the 
limitations of a discussion of self-description. 

The conclusions to be drawn are (1) that extensive self-description 
is employed at random by any character and in any part of a play; 
but (2) that the more obvious examples are more often in the mouths 
of parasites or slaves, serving as convenient subject matter for speeches 
which bring them on the stage, or for amusing comment or song; and 
(3) that these are employed more often than not at the first appear- 
ance of the person in question; moreover (4) that the traits almost al- 
ways prove to be the fundamental and necessary ones for the role; 
furthermore (5) that both more and less important characters, at any 
suitable moment in the play, may indulge in self-description, usually 
in less obvious terms than in the previous instances, and usually com- 
menting on some one or two fundamental traits, accurately named; 
but (6) that in a few instances, particularly in dialogue, the traits are 
wrongly ascribed, either to further some intrigue or to emphasize the 
true character by contrast, or because of emotion. 

Description of character by someone other than the person de- 
scribed may be pronounced either (1) in the absence of the subject or 
(2) to his face or (3) in his presence, while he either hears or (4) fails 
to hear. All these types are subject to more or less inaccuracy, the 
first being most likely to represent traits correctly, the second least 
likely to do so. 

The most important and most numerous of the descriptions of 
character by someone other than the person described are those spoken 
in the absence of the subject. With very few exceptions the traits 
named are verified by the rest of the play, or at least are not contra- 
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dicted. Exaggeration of traits, for the sake of comedy, is frequent and 
occasionally reaches such a point that one hesitates to list the material 
as accurate, as in the case of Strobilus’ anecdotes about Euclio in 
Aul. 298-320. Less use is made of incorrect characterizations for the 
purpose of forwarding the intrigue than one would expect on a priori 
grounds; in Heaut. 526, Syrus, preparing to trick Chremes, tells him 
his neighbor Menedemus is stingy—a trait which does not prove true. 
Other incorrect characterizations are the result of misapprehension on 
the part of the speaker, and are included obviously for the sake of the 
contrast with the subject’s real traits, in order that the error may assist 
in complicating the plot. Illustrations are Demea’s false estimate of 
his son Ctesipho in Ad. 94-96, the incorrect views of Mnesilochus and 
Pistoclerus expressed in Bacch. 457-66, 1084-86; the perspicacity with 
which Chremes is credited in Heaut. 370; the characteristics wrongly 
attributed to Bacchis in Hec. 158-59, to Abrotonon in Arbit. 636-37,° 
to Pamphilus in And. 91-99. 

Of the passages which characterize persons accurately, by far the 
largest bulk consists of incidental mention of some trait in the midst 
of dialogue written primarily to serve some purpose other than char- 
acter portrayal. Some two score passages contain explicit character 
description, often naming more than one trait, in each case obviously 
intended to present a picture of the subject rather than merely to 
mention some trait. Most interesting of these passages are Arbit. 491— 
501 (ed. of Koerte), Heaut. 448-61, Ad. 855-76, Hec. 836-40, Heaut. 
227, Eun. 226-27 and 480-85, And. 55-66, Ad. 40-78 and 141-47 and 
827-30, Asin. 118-22, Aul. 67-73, Bacch. 1207-10, Miles 775-78 and 
801-2, Rud. 651-53, Tri. 326-38 (where the description is developed 
by means of questions and answers), Truc. 250-53 and 315-19, And. 
855-57, Hec. 160-66 and 485-89, Azd. 74-79 and 229-30, and Heaut. 
285-95. It is worth noticing that almost twice as many of these pas- 
sages are from the six plays of Terence as from the twenty of Plautus. 

Half-a-dozen times we meet physical descriptions which include or 
imply traits of character, as in Rud. 125-26: 


ecquem tu hic hominem crispum, incanum uideris, 
malum, peiiurum palpatorem. 


¥ 
‘ 


6 Not in Koerte’s edition; see Loeb edition, ed. F. G. Allinson (Putnam, 1921). 
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Cf. Rud. 314, 318-19, And. 118-23, Phor. 815, 905, 104-8, Heaut. 285- 
95. General characterizations of types or professions are made, and 
then applied to individuals, including examples in which a type is de- 
scribed by one speaker and some individual is named by another as 
possessing the traits mentioned. The best illustrations are found in 
Eun. 248-50, Men. 766-71, Miles 189-94 and 782-89 and 803-4, 
Pseud. 724-49, Truc. 22-56, Pseud. 385-86. 

There is no need to examine the position in the play of incidental 
references to traits. Of specific descriptions, about one-third occur ap- 
parently at random throughout the play. There does appear to be, 
however, a definite technique for placing such descriptions, for an 
equal percentage occurs some time before the first entrance of the 
subject described; and the remaining third is placed in four crucial 
positions, just before or just after the first and last appearances of the 
subject. For instance, the first scene in which Truculentus takes part 
is bracketed by characterizations of him. Just before Demea’s first 
arrival in the Adelphoe, Micio contrasts him with himself at consider- 
able length. Just after Libanus leaves from his first scene in Asin. 
118, and Euclio from his in Aul. 67, their characters are summarized 
in view of the effect they have made. The Bacchides ends with a char- 
acter summary of the two old men. In Hec. 837, Bacchis sums up the 
traits of Pamphilus, just before he enters for his last scene; in the 
Adelphoe, Demea does the same for Micio (and himself); Simo does 
the same for Pseudolus (Pseud. 1243-45). These positions give special 
force to characterization; and, as would be anticipated, in almost every 
case the persons characterized are prominent. 

Type 2 consists of a large mass of material, for the most part com- 
ments addressed in the midst of dialogue to the person described, in 
anger, rebuke, flattery, admonition, etc., and naming incidentally 
some trait of the person addressed which is suggested by the scene. 
In spite of the emotional coloring of almost all this material, and in 
spite of rather general exaggeration, the traits named are usually ac- 
curate when tested by the rest of the play. In a few cases the exag- 
geration amounts to misstatement: Bacch. 816-21, Merc. 141-42, 
and Heaut. 1033-34. In a few cases motives or intentions are wrongly 
attributed: Ad. 986-88, Heaut. 633, and Phor. 499-500. Artotrogus’ 
flattery of the soldier in Miles gloriosus is intentionally incorrect (cf. 
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Miles 55-59). At the time when Ballio characterizes Simo (Pseud. 
1134-35) his words seem true, but later scenes display a jovial sports- 
manship inconsistent with them. 

Besides these incidental comments, there appear within type 2 a 
few longer and more judicial statements, naming more than one trait 
of the subject. These approach more nearly to a modern standard of 
character analysis, although even these deal only with fundamental 
traits. The best psychological analysis is that of Phaedria addressed 
to him by his shrewd slave Parmeno in Eun. 50-70; beside it may be 
set Bacchis’ half-envious, half-spiteful flattery of Antiphila in Heaut. 
381-88, and the two captives’ characterizations of each other when 
they are trying to ask and give assurances of good faith without be- 
traying their intrigue in Capt. 401-18. The balanced speeches which 
Leonida and Libanus address to each other in Asin. 558-76 are comedy 
rather than characterization, as they pretend to be. In Bacch. 539-52 
Pistoclerus and Mnesilochus describe in detail a type which, however, 
proves inapplicable. In Aul. 215-16 and Heaut. 151-53 and 440-42 
are illustrations on a much smaller scale, but they should be listed in 
this group as being explicit descriptions of character rather than mere 
passing comment. Terence’s greater care in portraying character is 
evident. 

Concerning the location in the play of this material, almost half of 
the less significant passages occur during the first appearance of the 
character described, the rest during some later scene. Of the more 
elaborate analyses, three passages from the plays of Terence (Eun. 
51-70, Heaut. 151-57 and 381-95) occur during the subject’s first ap- 
pearance; the others, from Plautus, come later in the play. 

Types 3 and 4 may be lumped with types 2 and 1, respectively, 
since type 3 includes material spoken in the hearing of the person 
characterized and type 4 material spoken out of his hearing. A peace- 
maker (And. 914-15, 919), a slave jealous of his master’s rival (Eun. 
480-85), two intriguers attempting to promote their intrigue and re- 
assure each other without directly addressing each other (Capt. 345- 
50, 421-22 et al.), a slave acting under orders (Poen. 379) or an in- 
triguer adjudicating the qualities of assistants as one might those of a 
horse (Poen. 582-87), may be the speaker in type 3 (characterizing a 
person in his own hearing), in each case but the last revealing the bias 
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caused by the situation, and yet never really untruthful. All appear 
in the midst of the action. 

The mechanics of type 4 (characterizing a person who is present 
but fails to hear) include comments made about someone supposedly 
at a distance, comments by an eavesdropper supposedly hidden from 
the subject, comments by someone listening to a conversation or 
monologue but not participating in it, and real asides addressed to the 
audience by one participant in a conversation while the rest become 
temporarily deaf. 

With two or three exceptions, type 4 names traits accurately. 
There is no general motive for misstatement; but in Bacch. 454-62, 
Lydus is ignorant of the subject’s true nature and the misapprehen- 
sion promotes the plot; in Ewn. 838-39, Pythias describes Chaerea in 
anger and is checked by Thais; in Poen. 845-46, Milphio apparently is 
mistaken, for the description contradicts the impression made by the 
subject’s own acts, but it is hard to see a reason for misstatement. In 
most instances, however, the statements correspond with fundamental 
traits revealed elsewhere. 

In approximately half the instances collected, descriptive comment 
of these types occurs during the first scene in which the person de- 
scribed appears, after he has engaged in the dialogue. It forms, there- 
fore, part of the original exposition of the character. More frequently 
it comes early in the scene, less frequently late, once or twice it comes 
before the subject has spoken, when he has been seen at a distance. 
Similarly, such comment is made a few times when the speaker sees 
the subject entering from some later scene, and rarely it finds a place 
near the close of the last scene, as if it were a summary. 

To summarize the answers to the questions raised at the beginning 
of the paper: (1) The great majority of traits are accurately named, 
are not contradicted by the action of the play, and are the few funda- 
mental traits essential to the plot. The material included in the pro- 
logues and in solos, whether sung or spoken, and in dialogue by the 
person characterized is very large in amount and almost invariably 
accurate. The few wrongful ascriptions of traits are made by other 
personages who are ignorant or biased. (2) The study does not show 
the use of stock epithets, but of significant phrases which name traits, 
describe a man’s principles or philosophy, or explain his motives. To 
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be sure, much of this is the subject matter of songs or speeches written 
for economic or ornamental purposes, and its value for characteriza- 
tion would be largely lost in a stage production; but an appreciable 
amount is really significant for characterization. (3) A favorite posi- 
tion for this material is before, at, or shortly after the first appearance 
of the personage described; less numerous but significant in amount 
and content are passages near his last exit. These are the strategic 
positions to obtain strong emphasis. (4) The amount, content, and 
position of this material indicate that the author’s purpose was to 
delineate the few fundamental, often typical traits of his personages, 
not to develop the contradictions and nuances of complex characters; 
and to make those few traits obvious. This is only reasonable and 
proper in comedies of a farcical or musical type. Technical skill is 
marked, on the one hand, by dependence on descriptive material in 
the conventional devices of prologues, solos, and monologues; on the 
other hand, by the choice of strategic positions to emphasize the few 
fundamental traits of the personages. _ 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF THEOCRITUS! 


W. C. HELMBOLD 


HE first twenty-two’ of the epigrams of Theocritus in Wilamo- 

witz’ edition appear in four of the principal manuscripts of 

Theocritus (K C B D), and they also appeared in a fifth, the 
lost manuscript of Capodivacca (Cod. Pat.). In C they are introduced 
by the title Qeoxpirov Dupaxovaiou érvypaumara, for in C they stand first 
in the manuscript. In K B D they bear only the word érvypauyara. 
The epigrams are arranged (1) according to meter and (2) according 
to subject; the manuscript order is the one preserved in Wilamowitz’ 
edition. The first sixteen epigrams are in elegiacs, of which the first 
six are of bucolic content and the next ten are epitaphs and dedicatory 
pieces. Epigrams xvii—xxii are in various meters; five of them are 
written ostensibly for the statues or graves of famous poets, one for 
an humble nurse. 

Wilamowitz, following Ahrens and Hiller, has attempted to classify 
the manuscripts which contain the epigrams under the captions K II, 
where II represents the tradition of C D Cod. Pat. B he disregards. 
This arrangement I am forced to regard as not only misleading but as 
untrue for the text of the epigrams, whatever may be its value in other 
portions of the text of Theocritus.* The text, as I shall attempt to 
prove, rests upon three main sources of truth: (1) the ¢ tradition, of 


1 The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor A. M. Harmon for help on 
many points connected with this essay. 


2 The other epigrams connected with the name of Theocritus will not be treated 
here. They are: (1) AP ix. 434 (cf. E. Bethe, Rh. Mus., LX XI, 415-18, who, in opposi- 
tion to Wilamowitz [TJ'ezxtge., p. 125], continues to maintain that the epigrams stood 
under a portrait of Theocritus at the beginning of an edition of his works, and refutes 
Reitzenstein’s notion that [1] came into AP from the Theocritus scholia) ; (2) AP vii. 262 
(ct. Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 114); (3) AP ix. 436 (cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit.; von Blumen- 
thal, RE, II, 5, col. 2017); (4) AP vii. 534 (vss. 1 and 2 ascribed to Theocritus by 
the Cod. Marcianus of Planudes, p. 93”, but to Automedon by AP). None of these 
epigrams appears in K C B D, though (1) is found in a number of other MSS of The- 
ocritus enumerated by Stadtmueller on AP ix. 434. 


3 Any statement which I make regarding a MS must be taken to refer solely to that 
portion of the MS which contains the epigrams. 


([Cuassican PawoLocy, XXXIII, January, 1938] 37 
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which the best witnesses are D B (¢ is also the chief source of the very 
inferior text of K); (2) the composite text of Cod. Pat., represented 
for us by the Juntine and Callierges editions, descended in part from 
6, an ancestor of ¢, and in part from 6, a descendant of Cephalas’ 
anthology ;* and (3) the Palatine anthology, supplemented wherever 
possible by Planudes. It will be convenient first to prove that K is an 
inferior witness of ¢, then to define the position of C, then that of 
D B; finally I shall endeavor to establish the relationship of Cod. Pat. 
and AP to each other and to the tradition of the Theocritean codices. 


KS 

K contains no good readings not found elsewhere. Its bad readings 
elsewhere unknown are at ii. 2,° 4; iii. 6; xvi. 1, 4; xvii. 2; xx. 1; xxii. 
8. Most of these mistakes and many smaller orthographical ones (at 
iii. 1; iv. 1, 5; vi. 1, 3; ix. 1; xi. 1; xv. 3; xvi. 2; xviii. 4) no doubt arose 
merely from the carelessness of the scribe; but K makes no contribu- 
tion whatever to the constitution of the text. It derives in the main 
from ¢, the ancestor of D B; but these manuscripts preserve far more 
faithfully the good readings of their exemplar. 

K agrees with B D against the other manuscripts in the following 
places: i. 5; ix. 1, 4; x. 4; xi. 4; xiii. 2; xv. 2; xvi. 2, 3, 5; xvii. 4, 5; 
xxii. 1. K agrees with D! against all the other manuscripts at ii. 3; 
iv. 14; vii. 2; viii. 4. But K agrees with B against the others at i. 4; 
vii. 1; xi. 4 dXiuwr ws; xx. 2 uvnderos. 

The source of K’s text would thus be settled were it not for a few 
agreements with C: at xviii. 8; xxii. 2, 6. To be sure, a perusal of 
Ziegler’s apparatus brings to the eye a considerable number of other 
examples of the agreement of K C, but this is only because Ziegler 
ignored B D and AP and frequently disregarded the readings of Junt. 

‘C holds a position intermediate between ¢ and Cod. Pat., but cannot be dignified 
by being called a ‘‘main source of truth.” 


5 Ambrosianus 222, saec. xiii (cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 6; Ahrens I, xxviii; Ziegler’, 
p. vi, for the contents). 


®T cite the epigrams by Wilamowitz’ numbering; I do not cite his apparatus, but 
Ahrens’, which is much fuller, more accurate, and more satisfactory in every way except 
that it numbers the epigrams differently. My readers, therefore, must have both 
Wilamowitz and Ahrens at hand. I am able myself occasionally to supplement Ahrens’ 
apparatus, especially as regards C and Call. 
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Call. which he professed to give.” Again at vi. 1, K C read ei xaraéeis, 
but while B has eira xarates, D*8 has ei xara[rate?s] in rasura, indi- 
cating that D' had the same text as K; this was therefore a variant 
in ¢ and possibly in 6 also. At v. 3, K? has &upeya bédfer with C Junt. 
Call. against Guus ra 6. of B D, but K' read duurya, again perhaps 
indicating variants in ¢. Moreover, K reads 7\0e with the others at 
viii. 1 against the 7v6e of B D (ef. also v. 5; xiii. 1); while at xiv. 2 
B D have é\xouévys, but K' read épxoueévns in the AP tradition with 
Plan. (apxo- AP). It is possible that ¢ had variants in all these cases, 
yet it cannot be denied that 5, an ancestor of both C and ¢, may have 
had some influence on the text of either K or its corrector or both. 

But it must be noted that K kept clear of the worst errors of C, a 
complete list of the follies and corruptions of which would run into 
several pages. I shall list here but a few: i. 1 om. 7a, scr. 6 pro a, 4. 
TovTo.; ii. 4. €uaddper; v. 6 bavous; viii. 3; ix. 2 éots; xv. 3; xviii. 9 
om. Tots; xxii. 5. Others, almost equally bad, will be found at iii. 6; 
vi. 3, 5; vii. 1, 4; viii. 4, 5, 6; ix. 1, 4, et al. Now since K is free from all 
these errors, it is probable that if another manuscript affected the 
¢ tradition in K, it was a manuscript much better than C. This manu- 
script, a descendant of 6 other than C or §¢, I shall call A. 

I should hesitate no further in excluding K from all consideration 
in an apparatus to the epigrams were it not for two matters: 

1. The reading of K! at xiv. 2 where it shares the AP tradition and 
CBD do not. (Junt. Call. unfortunately omit the epigram.) Even 
though this lection is almost certainly wrong, the apparent contamina- 
tion of tradition is of great interest; if there were the slightest sign 
elsewhere of an independent agreement between K and AP, we might 
make more of this place. But it must be remembered that although 
Junt. Call. omit xiv, both the scholia of Plan., which Stadtmueller 
calls sch.8 (possibly, Stadtmueller thinks, written by Musurus him- 
self), and the scholia Wecheliana® (sch.“) expressly say of this epi- 


7 See the harsh, but true, words of Wilemowitz, op. cit., p. 3. 
8 I use D and D' for the original scribe, D® », ¢ for the correctors. 


® Stadtmueller’s repeated assertion that sch.W ‘“‘partim fluxerunt e sch.B” is unlikely 
in view of Calderini’s researches (Mem. del Re. Ist. Lomb., XXII [1912], 227 ff.); ef. 
Sitzler, Jahresber., CLX XVIII (1919), 163. The Ambrosian scholia and the Florentine 
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gram ws epnrar év Tun apxaoTaTw avTitypadw Ilab\ov rod Bovxapou 
év IlaraBiw (sc. Cod. Pat.). If this is true, in spite of the curious 
omission of both Junt. and Call., our epigram existed in Cod. Pat. 
and there is a reasonable chance that the 6 tradition would read 
épxouevns with K if it were preserved, for the scholia note no variant 
from Planudes’ text.'!° However, even if this assumption is correct, 
it must be noted that nowhere else does K agree with Junt. Call. or 
with Junt. Call. AP against the other manuscripts. “i is therefore 
best explained as variants in 6, preserved in \ and K, but not in C 
or ¢. 

2. Although the ancestry of K cannot be traced with an accuracy 
that admits of no question, its relationship to D B is obviously close 
enough to help establish the reading of ¢. It is thus of some value to 
an editor, though it should have no place in what Cobet called an 
apparatus vere criticus. 

cil 

The epigrams occupy the first two and a half pages of the codex. Of 
these I was forced to procure photographs because of my distrust of 
Ziegler’s collations," and the photographs show that my suspicions 
were justified: Ziegler was wrong in over thirty important places. 
None of the epigrams bear any lemmata, but the beginning of each 
epigram is correctly marked by a paragraphos in the margin. Only 


scholia of Cod. Laur. xxxi. 28, which Calderini compares, are, so far as I can discover, 
unpublished. The Ambrosian scholia and Sch.W are, according to him, descended from 
the same source. 


10 This the scholia actually do at xvi. 6 in Plan., yp. Avypérara, the Cod. Theocr. 
tradition. 


11 Ambrosianus B 75, saec. xv/xvi (cf. Abrens I, xxvii; Ziegler’, p. vii; Wilamowitz, 
op. cit., p. 86). Wilamowitz verifies the order of Theocritus Jd. as reported by Ziegler; 
Ahrens, who differs considerably, had not seen the MS, but had information from 
J. Miiller. 


12 For the other MSS I believe, with Wilamowitz, that Ahrens is accurate; see also 
the Supplementum variae lectionis, printed by Ahrens on p. 274 of his first volume. But 
Ahrens gives few of C’s readings, perhaps supplied him by J. Miller, who, like Ziegler, 
could not read. Ziegler was quite as bad an editor as he was a collator. He gives as 
conjectures of Ahrens, Meineke, Valckenaer, Reiske, Jacobs, Schaefer, or Wintert 
readings which for more than half a century the rest of the world had known as lections 
of AP or D; as climax at xiv. 3 he gives for the first time an unimportant reading of AP, 
at xvi. 5 the letters AP attached to a false reading. 
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once was there a wrong division of verses (xviii. 9, 10). There are no 
marginal variants; on superscript letters see below. Though the text 
of the epigrams was not written in haste, the manuscript was not re- 
vised by the original scribe or by anyone else: the very frequent omis- 
sion of words and the constant misspellings make this clear. 

C contributes no important lection not found elsewhere and it has 
more and worse errors than any other manuscript, considerably more 
and worse than even K. Yet it is impossible to discard C because of 
its curious agreements with the other manuscripts. Apart from v. 3 
and minor matters which may be accidental at i. 2 and xix. 3, C 
agrees with AP in the following places: xix. 2 and xvi. 2, 3. (In xvi 
Junt. Call. are both missing; Call. also in xix.) But the agreements of 
C and AP in xvi are, perhaps, robbed of all significance by C’s failure 
to read the crucial \vypa . . . . dewvdrara in verses 5 and 6. C is here, 
then, not in alliance with the AP tradition, but with the tradition 
which would be that of Cod. Pat. were it extant. 

And there are other traces of C’s close participation in this tradi- 
tion. At vi. 6, C Junt. Call. alone have écréov; at xv. 1, with D?* 
they read véues against the -os of the others. See also i. 5; iii. 5; 
iv. 1, 5; vii. 1; xi. 4; xiii. 2; xv. 2; xxii. 1 al. It should further be noted 
that C has some special agreements with Call. alone in iv: eéxeo at 
verse 14, ratdoyévw at verse 4 (K also), rod 5¢ at verse 16. 

At xxi. 4, however, C agrees with K B D 6 Adios against 6 Aaduos 
of AP Junt. Call. And if we turn to minor matters, at i. 2; iv. 7; v. 6; 
vi. 4 et al. we find C joining decidedly with B D (K) against AP Junt. 
Call. 

Although it is not of much consequence where C may chance to 
throw the weight of its evidence, it is the only manuscript which occu- 
pies a position midway between B D K and Cod. Pat. To explain 
the corruptions and peculiarities of its text we must, of course, assume 
that C has passed through several generations of careless scribes since 
its descent from 6, the common father of Cod. Pat. and ¢.!8 

13 C2 is a myth of Ziegler’s. There is absolutely no evidence for a second hand. In a 
few places (x. 3; xii, 1; xxi. 3; xxii. 8) the scribe has written a variant letter above his 
original work (in one place, iv. 5, he has attempted a change), no doubt indicating 
either that when he compared his copy with the exemplar he discovered his mistake 


or that the original bore variants. The second explanation seems more likely since there 
is no sign that the scribe revised his work. 
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p'4 AND B 

D is perhaps the best single Theocritus codex for the text of the 
epigrams. Although D alone preserves a probably true reading at no 
important place, the consensus of D B is one of the three chief sources 
of truth; and D is somewhat more useful than B® since we have a 
more complete and accurate account of its readings and of its cor- 
rectors. 

B D alone at viii. 1 preserve 7vOe, at viii. 5 ’Aeriwn, at xiv. 2 
éX\xoueévns; at xiii. 3, B D (K) alone have efye and at iv. 14 elye’. B 
alone preserves xeiuépios at ix. 2 and with AP ovpaxdouds at ix. 1. 
B and D are more closely related than any two reported manuscripts; 
their differences are so slight that with the help of K the readings of ¢, 
their original, can generally be restored with certainty. For example, 
at xi. 4, D has abrots with Junt. Call. AP, B airis with K C: “airs 
K II ist nur Itazismus fiir abrots AP, aber nicht leicht war die leichte 
Emendation air& zu finden” (Wilamowitz Teztge., p. 115). If the 
case were really as Wilamowitz has stated_it, the variation could hard- 
ly be other than etacism; even though Wilamowitz’ apparatus is, as 
often, misleading, it appears that etacism may well have caused the 
variation originally. But it is also clear that ¢ read avrots or some- 
thing similar; further, that the double reading stood in an ancestor, 
no doubt 6. Otherwise how shall we explain the marshaling of Junt. 
Call. D with AP against K C B? ¢ then preserved for us here a cor- 
rect copy of the variants of its exemplar. 

The task of determining the source of the corrections in D is one 
of great difficulty because of the paucity of the places cited as cor- 
rected by a specific hand." 


14 Parisinus 2726, saec. xiv (cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., pp. 84-85; Ahrens, I, xxxvii, 
xxxviii; Hiller, Beitraége, pp. 3, 5). The collation of D available is that of Dibner as 
recorded in Ahrens: ‘‘mihi Duebnerus religiosissime excussit .... ’Emuypaupara....; 
postremo quaerenti de locis singulis haud paucis respondit.’’ But to those who have 
had experience of Diibner’s principles of collation and editorship, as exhibited, for in- 
stance, in his Anth. Pal. and his Moralia, it will be well not to trust too implicitly even 
Ahrens’ religiosissime. 


15 Parisinus 2721, saec. xvi (xv in the Catalogue), collated by Dibner (see Ahrens, I, 
xxxvii). The sign B5 in Ahrens’ apparatus is puzzling, for on p. xxiv he has said: “‘ut 
vero, sicubi opus esse videtur, variae eiusdem codicis collationes commode distinguan- 
tur, siglis apposui paragraphorum numeros, quibus de variis collationibus egi.’’ From 
p. xxv it follows that > indicates ‘‘collationes Duebneris in Ameisii meumve usum insti- 
tutae.’’ But there is nowhere an indication that any one other than Dibner examined B. 


16 Ahrens’ statement of the evidence he used must be quoted in full: ‘‘Codex com- 
plurium correcturas expertus est eradendo, expungendo, superscribendo, denique in 
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pP 

D> is the only corrector who has been discussed at any length in 
print. Ahrens (Philol., XXXIII, 401f.) and Hiller (Beitrage zur 
Textge. d. gr. Bukoliker, p. 5) have expressed the definite conviction 
that D> used an apograph of Musurus’ manuscript, Cod. Pat. The 
examples by which Hiller seeks to prove this are taken from Theo- 
critus Jdyl. xxv and Moschus iv. There may be some doubt whether 
D> used the Cod. Pat. apograph for the epigrams also. There are here 
but seven cases where D>’s hand is recorded, but they are in the fol- 
lowing accordance: i. 2 with Call.; xvii. 5 with Call. Junt. C; xx. 1 
with Call. Junt. AP; xix. 4 with Call. Junt. AP. But against Junt. 
Call. are xxii. 1 with AP (C), ix. 4 with K B, and xii. 1 alone. This is 
perhaps not very much with which to oppose the carefully reasoned 
convictions of Ahrens and Hiller; it is certainly interesting to observe 
that when D> agrees with Junt. Call. against the others, he is in- 
variably right in doing so. In the epigrams, however, it seems clear 
to me that D* used an exemplar derived from Cod. Pat. This I shall 
presently prove; for the moment in regard to D> I shall suggest that 
he found so many places already corrected by D* to the reading which 
his own exemplar gave that he had no need to exercise much activity. 
As for the readings where D? differs from Junt. Call., I fancy that in 
xxii. 1 and ix. 417 Diibner may have been careless in his attribution of 
the corrections; xii. 1, Anuouédns (Wilamowitz’ favored reading), I 
see no reason to think inspired: the lection cannot be right unless the 
poem be proved to be Attic. Even if this were possible, is it not 
strange that D> alone should preserve this fragile truth? Whatever 
be the case, the source of the reading is unknown.'* 


margine (hic plerumque addito yp.) factas. Duebnerus praeter ipsum librarium et 
Sealigerum quinque correctorum manus distinxit a.b.§.c.d.(c. reliquis recentiorem). 
.... Ceterum per se patet iudicium de manibus aliquoties minus certum fuisse ubi 
correctio singulis litteris vel paucissimis contineretur.”” Only a.b.c. are concerned in 
the correction of the epigrams. 


17 At ix. 4, should not d0velny be assigned to D® and -ewy to D!, for the latter is the 
reading of K B? 


18 Wilamowitz’ point (op. cit., pp. 118-19) would be substantially proved (though 
not necessarily to Kirchner’s all-but-unknown person) if it could be shown that anything 
in this epigram was exclusively Attic in dialect; I cannot, however, convince myself 
that this is so. But I would call attention to the words of von Blumenthal (op. cit., 
col. 2023): ‘‘Theokr. bedient sich nie des Attischen das... . von Nichtattikern offenbar 
als vulgiir verschmiht wurde, selbst fiir das Epigram. Theokrits Praxis lehrt uns damit 
eine hellenistische Kunsttheorie.”” The use of Attic would then definitely show that 
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pe 

D°’s corrections are characterized by Hiller (op. cit., p. 5, n. 2) as 
“fiir die Kritik wertlos.”’ He is said to have used the actual Juntine 
edition,!® though this is not true for the four corrections cited from 
the epigrams: xiii. 1 with C K?®; xviii. 5; xx. 2 with K B; and xx. 3. 
But there can be no certainty as to their provenance; in any case they 
are, as Hiller says, worthless. 

D® 

D*’s corrections are cited in ten (or eleven)®® places. Eight of these 
places agree with Junt. Call. and, of course, with others incidentally: 
ii. 3; vi. 1, 5; viii. 5; xi. 5 (with Junt. Call. alone); xi. 4; xiii. 2; and 
xxii. 1 (with Junt. Call. C). The two places where D* differs from 
Junt. Call. can best be explained as Renaissance emendations either 
by the writer of the apograph of Cod. Pat. which D* used or by D* 
himself. Cod. Pat. at xxii. 8 read wagciv while D* has correctly unoiv. 
At xvii. 2 D* alone has éz7v, the rest a false Doricism. 

To sum up the question of the correctors of D: D* used an apo- 
graph of Cod. Pat; D> may have used one also, but introduced read- 
ings from an unknown source (although elsewhere he is thought to 
have used the Cod. Pat. tradition alone); and D*, although known to 
have made use of the edition of Giunta, does not seem to have done 
so in the epigrams, but inserted in a few places worthless readings of 
unknown affinity. 

JUNT. CALL.”! 


The apxatdrarov BiBXiov of Paolo Capodivaceca was probably lost 
in the burning of his elegant villa in Padua; but Musurus had secured 


this epigram could not possibly be by Theocritus; but the proof must be convincing, 
for the epigram occurs in the series of AP vi which is allowed by all critics to be the 
most certainly Theocritean of all groups in AP. 


19 This statement is repeated by Wilamowitz (op. cit., p. 85) without acknowledg- 
ment. 


20 See Ahrens, I, 274, on his Ep. xi. 1 (iii. 1 [Wilamowitz]), where I am doubtful of 
his meaning. 


21 See Ahrens, I, lii-lvi; Philol., xxxiii, 407-9, Hiller, op. cit., pp. 3, 4; Wilamowitz, 
op. cit., pp. 7, 85-86. I alone am responsible for my statements about Call., for I have 
collated the two copies of this edition in the Harvard Library. So far as I can ascertain 
there is no copy of the Juntine edition in this country. 
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an apograph” which was used in the two great editions of Theocritus 
of the year 1516. It has been shown by Ahrens that these editions 
were not interdependent. Both Junt. and Call. omit Epigrams xiv and 
xvi. Call. also omits Epigram xix.** 

Did these editions use but one apograph of Cod. Pat.? That they 
both omit the same two epigrams makes it at least probable that both 
their apographs were copies of Musurus’ one. But the differences be- 
tween the two editions are considerable; they will be found at the 
following places: i. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; ii. 2; iii. 1; iv. 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18; v. 3, 4, 5, 6; viii. 5; ix. 2; x. 3; xi. 4, 5; xii. 1, 2, 3; xiii. 2, 5; 
xvii. 1, 2, 3; xviii. 1, 6, 7, 10; xx. 1, 2, 4; xxi. 1, 4, 5; and xxii. 1, 3. It 
must not, therefore, be assumed, as it usually is, that the differences 
of the two editions are too minute to examine, that their tradition 
flows from one source and one alone, and that the differences between 
them are due merely to the scribes of the apographs, the activity of 
the editors themselves, or the vagaries of the printers. It is notice- 
able, indeed, that Junt. often agrees with D and its family against 
Call.: at iv. 10; xii. 2; xvii. 2; xviii. 6; xxi. 1, 4, 5. Moreover, the 
places where Junt. Call. differ from each other are more numerous 
than the places where they agree against all the other manuscripts. 
The places of agreement are i. 3; ii. 3; iv. 1, 13; v. 2, 6; vi. 6; vii. 2; 
ix. 1; xi. 1, 4, 5 (with D®), 6; xvii. 5 (with D>); xviii. 1, 5, 7; xx. 1, 3; 
and xxii. 3, 4. There is also i. 4, ii. 4, and xx. 1, where Junt. Call. alone 
have either preserved the correct reading or both followed a fortunate 
correction of Musurus or the scribe of Cod. Pat. 

Thus the places where Junt. Call. agree, though many and im- 
portant, are not enough to exclude the possibility that some tradition 
not derived from Cod. Pat. may have been actively present” in the 


2 That there were other apographs of the actual MS of Capodivacca (not merely 
copies of Musurus’ copy), has been made very probable by Hiller, by my own remarks 
on D®, and by the Planudean Scholia Wecheliana on Ep. xiv (see above). 


23 It is perhaps more than a curious coincidence that this is one of the few Theocri- 
tean epigrams in Planudes: thus Call. omits xiv, xvi, xix, which are the only complete 
Theocritean epigrams in the Marcianus. I therefore hold it to be likely that Call. had 
access to one of the two editions of Plan. in print at the time and omitted epigrams which 
he found there. Epigrams xiv and xvi are attributed to Leonidas in Plan.; of xix I have 
no certain information. 


24 This possibility has of course occurred to Ahrens (I, liii): ‘‘Editor (sc. ed. Iuntinae) 
et aliis subsidiis usus et codice quem Musurus correxerat.”’ 
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text of either Junt. or Call. or both. Many of the differences can, of 
course, be explained in the following ways: (1) Emendations in Junt., 
presumably by its editor, Euphrosynus Boninus: i. 1; ii. 2; iv. 5; 
xviii. 7; xx. 2; (2) misprints™ in Junt. are far too many to list: e.g., 
i. 2,3; v. 4, 5; xviii. 10; xx. 1, 4; and xxii. 3; (3) emendations in Call.: 
iv. 16; v. 3; x. 3; xi. 4; xii. 3 macoi; and (4) misprints or accidental 
errors in Call.,”* e.g., i. 6; iv. 1, 9; xvii. 1, 3; and xxi. 1. 

As for the special agreements of Junt. and D, it seems not unlikely 
that they point to the reading of Cod. Pat.,?” from which Call., for 
some reason, has seen fit to depart. But it may be affirmed with con- 
fidence that Call. did use another manuscript for the epigrams. This 
is strongly suggested by the situation at iv. 5: oaxds (et sim.) Call. 
BD kK: xaos C Junt. and verse 1 (yp. kaos in marg.) Call.: épxos 
AP. In spite of the silence of D’s correctors, the reading of Cod. Pat. 
must have been kaos; caxds can only have come from another manu- 
script which Call. used, for it is unlikely that Cod. Pat. had variants 
here. The same is perhaps true of xxi. 4 and xviii. 6 also. The strange 
affinity of C with Call. (see above) is particularly curious in Epigram 
iv, where they agree at verses 4 (with K), 14, and 16; against Junt. 
at verse 5. C Junt. Call. agree against the others at verse 1. Call. may 
then have used a manuscript which had some of the peculiarities of C. 

The tradition which Cod. Pat. embodied is very valuable indeed, 
for it possesses, though by no means in equal quantities, both a tradi- 
tion derived from Cephalas’ anthology (the manuscript which the 
scribe of Cod. Pat. used I shall call 8) and another stream of tradition 
closely allied to that of the manuscripts of Theocritus. The side on 
which Cod. Pat. throws the weight of its evidence is likely to be right. 

The places where Cod. Pat. and AP agree against the other manu- 
scripts are: i. 4, 5; ii. 4; ix. 1; x. 4; xi. 3, 4; xii. 3; xiii. 2, 3; xvii. 2, 5; 
xx. 1, 2; and xxi. 4. On the other hand Cod. Pat. and the Theocritean 
manuscripts agree against AP in the following places: iii. 6; iv. 1, 5, 

2 If, as Wilamowitz thinks, iii. 1 xexwaxds (Call.) is an emendation of Musurus, the 
reading of Junt. is a misprint. 


26 There are over fifteen mistakes, most of them trivial, in the printed reports of 
Callierges’ readings. I here correct the most serious: iv. 12 weAlynpuv; v. 3 d&upeya 
OeXEG; Vili. 5 Axpwv; xii. 1 Sumvuce; and xxi. 5 éyerro. 


27 Tf this were not so, it appears not unlikely that one of the correctors, D* or D>, 
would have altered D to conform to their apographs. 
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11, 14, 15, 18; v. 1, 3, 5; vi. 1, 2, 5, 6; vii. 3; viii. 1, 3; ix. 3; x. 1, 2, 3; 
xi. 4; xii. 1; xiii. 1; xviii. 5, 6, 7, 9; xvii. 4, 5; xix. 2; xx. 4; xxi. 3, 4, 5; 
and xxii. 1, 3, 7. 

Cod. Pat. is thus seen to be a true Codex Theocriteus,”® but with 
contamination from 6 of the anthology tradition.?® Further, I believe 
it to be likely that Epigrams ix, xv, and xvi came into the Theocritean 


(Theocritus auctorve quicumque ille fuit) 
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manuscripts from §; for these epigrams are not by Theocritus and the 
available evidence makes it probable that they were not in the earliest 
syllogai of his epigrams. This I must now endeavor to prove before 
discussing the nature of AP’s evidence and its relation to the tradition 


28 Since this marks the conclusion of my discussion of Theocritean MSS, I must 
add that the Cod. Vaticanus which looms so large in the pages of the two 1829 editions 
(Kiessling and Schaefer) can be nothing other than an apograph of AP. The Cod. 
Palatinus, it will be remembered, resided for a time in the Vatican. Of other MSS 
known to contain the epigrams all that has appeared in print will be found in Ahrens, 
I, xxxvi, and Philol., XX XIII, 403 and n. 36. 


29T believe that the contamination was principally from AP vi and vii; AP ix, at 
least 432-37, has probably not seriously affected the Cod. Pat. tradition. 
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of the Theocritus manuscripts. But before I proceed, it will be con- 
venient to formulate a stemma codicum based upon what has already 
been asserted and anticipating what is yet to be demonstrated. 

The series of epigrams, AP vii. 658-64 (Theocr. Epp. xv, vii, ix, xi, 
xvi, xx, xxi), follows and precedes epigrams of Leonidas of Tarentum. 
The first distich of the Theocritean epigram xv is attached to Leonidas’ 
Epigram 657; the second distich and Epigram vii, clumsily joined, are 
introduced by the words Oeoxpirovu oi 6¢ Aewvidov tapavt. Before the 
following epigrams (ix, xi, xvi, xx) stand the words rod avrod Aewvidou, 
or simply Aewvidou (raparr). xxi is given without a name, simply stat- 
ing eis ’Apxidoxov; but vii. 665 bears the legend rod airot Aewvidov. 

No recent critics have paid sufficient attention to these facts. 
Geffcken (ed. Leon., pp. 10-12, and RE, I, 12 s.v. ‘“Leonidas’’), 
Wilamowitz (op. cit., p. 114), and Legrand (ed. Theocr., II, 120-21) 
all refuse to consider the matter seriously. Legrand*® is typical: 

At first sight these matters are troublesome, but none the less it would be 
wrong to attach to them any importance whatever. Under the pen of the re- 
dactor of the Anthology, or the pen of him whom the redactor was copying, 
the double ascription is surely the consequence of attaching part of Ep. xv 
(given up to that time as a work of Theocr.) to a poem of Leon. Epp. ix, xi, 
Xvi, Xx, xxi probably had as superscription rod a’rod (which signified Oeoxpi- 
tov) when the compiler introduced them to follow xv and xvii. From the mo- 
ment when this ascription was preceded by the double title eoxpirov oi 5é 
Aewvidou, it became “amphibologique.” The fact that after xxi there stood a 
poem of Leon. induced the scribe to make his mistakes. In brief, if the Anth. 
here contradicts the MSS K C D, this contradiction has nothing reasoned 
about it. 


“At first sight’”’ this seems a fair enough statement of the facts, but 
there is scarcely one of them that is not open to question.*! 

The sources of Cephalas’ compilation (of the early tenth century) 
are largely a mystery. We possess the Palatine manuscript of about 
a century later; of this the portion which concerns us was written by 
three different scribes, all of whom the latest authorities, Basson* 


30 See also his earlier Etude sur Théocrite, p. 26. 


31 There is nothing original in Legrand’s argument. He is following Wilamowitz 
as Wilamowitz followed (without acknowledgment) Geffcken; and Geffcken was more 
or less a follower of Reitzenstein’s Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 274 ff. 


32 De Cephala et Planude syllogisque minoribus (diss., Berlin, 1917): 
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and Wifstrand,** believe to have obtained all of their material from 
copies of Cephalas. These three scribes are A, who wrote only the 
text; L, who supplied the lemmata; and C,*4 the scribe responsible for 
the ascriptions and corrections of the text. Now C is known to have 
worked, not from the copy of Cephalas which A used, but from the 
exemplar of a certain Michael Chartophylax.* 

For the moment let us assume that we cannot go beyond Cephalas 
in our study either of the text or of the disputed authorship. Yet we 
may affirm with certainty that the mistakes which the critics attribute 
to the scribes cannot be the mistakes of these scribes, if they are 
mistakes at all. We observe that in this section of AP vii the scribe A 
contributes no lemmata or ascriptions, though he did write the 
lemmata at the beginning of the book and at the end, and occasionally 
for the first page of quaternions in the middle.** Now C comes to 
work with a different exemplar. Although he is at liberty to divide 
the epigrams where he chooses, he makes 657-58. 2 one poem; he re- 
gards 658. 3 through 659 as one epigram and writes, presumably, 
Oeoxpirov ot 5€ Aewvidov; he then proceeds with 660 as Aewvidov 
taparT, etc. Is there reason to suppose that C’s exemplar contained 
anything other than this? Stadtmueller replies: 

Yes. Before Aewvidov the initial letters of the ascription were erased, 
whence it is plain that the preceding words Oeoxpirov oi 5é came into the 


text from some other source, fortasse ex sylloge aliqua Theocritea, and that 658 
was originally attributed by C to Leonidas. 


When I first read these words I imagined, as one would naturally do, 
that C had originally written rod airod Aewvidov rapayr and later 
corrected himself. But presently I noticed that Oeoxpirov oi 6é not 
only fills over twice the space that Tavrov would occupy but also is 
written on a different line. I therefore went to the facsimile,*” and 


33 Studien zur gr. Anthologie (diss., Lund; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1925). 


34T am unfortunately compelled to use the abbreviation ‘‘C’’ here to denote the 
corrector because of Stadtmueller’s usage, which is followed by all subsequent authori- 
ties. The MS C must be carefully distinguished. 

35 Note that Stadtmueller’s assumption of three exemplars for C has been totally 
disproved by Basson, op. cit., p. 24. Preisendanz’ modification of Basson’s theory 
(Woch. f. klass. Phil., 1918, cols. 201-2) does not affect my contentions. 

36 See Stadtmueller, ed. AP vii, pp. vi, vii. 

37 Anthologia Palatina: Codex Palatinus et Codex Parisinus phototypice editi. Prae- 
fatus est Carolus Preisendanz (Leyden, 1911) (Codd. Graeci et Latini photographice 
depicti duce Scatone de Vries, Tom. XV). 
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although I examined it with care, I could find no trace of an erasure. ** 
Thus, while I am not in a position to deny Stadtmueller’s assertion, 
I can at least say that it makes very little difference whether it be 
true or not, since the writing in both lines is C’s; for nothing materially 
different from what we find written there is likely to have been in the 
first line since C, as Basson has proved, used only one exemplar. The 
double attribution as we have it in all probability stood in Michael’s 
manuscript; C, if he erased anything, erased a mistake of his own. 

But there is another statement of Stadtmueller’s opinion on page 
xin. of his introduction to AP vii. He there advances the following 
theory: C first wrote Aewvidov rapavrivov, then, because of con- 
siderations of marginal space, he wrote Qeoxpirov oi 5é on the line 
above instead of oi 6& Oeoxpirov on the line beneath as he would 
more naturally have done. This additional information about author- 
ship he obtained either ex sylloge aliqua Theocritea or perhaps from 
the book of Gregorius Magister,*® from which Stadtmueller believes 
that 656 also came. We must consider this further when we are in a 
position to discuss the authorship of 660; at the moment, however, it 
must be remarked that this theory also is impossible in the face of 
Basson’s careful investigation. The person who consulted the sylloge 
Theocritea or Gregorius Magister or whatever it was, was Michael or 
the second hand in Michael or Cephalas or an intermediary between 
Michael and Cephalas, certainly not C.*° 

Now Planudes, though he does not have 658, 659, or indeed any 
of this series except 662, does have 657; and in Cod. Marcianus 481, 
Planudes’ autographon, 657 lacks the offending verses at the end. 
Thus no one need doubt that the attaching of 658. 1, 2 to 657 was 
other than a purely scribal error of an intermediary. Have we seen 


38 But of course erasures are very difficult to detect in facsimiles, since the condition 
of the paper, the color of the ink, and the like are of the greatest assistance in tracing 
them. But here it need not be a question of ink, since Stadtmueller admits that C wrote 
both lines, no matter what the first contained. 


39 Stadtmueller, op. cit., pp. ix, x; ‘Greg. Mag. inscriptionibus suis in urbibus 
Thessaliae, Graeciae, Macedoniae, Asiae collectis notulas addere non neglexit.’’ 
Krumbacher (Byz. Lit.2, p. 727) adds nothing to this. 


40 Since I am compelled by my argument below on the position of the epigrams in 
the sylloge Theocritea to accept 659, 661, 663-64 as Theocritean, I must here make it 
plain that in my opinion it was not Cephalas who confused the ascriptions, but the 
person (Michael or an intermediary) who brought about the mistakes in the division 
of the poems. 
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reason to think that C’s attribution of this series to Leonidas was an 
error of his own? I think not. What could be farther from the truth 
than the supposition that 660-64 had as superscription rod atrod 
when the compiler introduced them to follow 658-59? A glance at the 
manuscript would have told the critics that C took some trouble to 
prefix Leonidas’ name to each epigram, only excepting 664 where 665 
bears Tov avrov Aewvidov. It is likely that these full ascriptions stood 
in C’s exemplar since he often writes rod avrod where he has the op- 
portunity to do so; 662, again, which unfortunately is the only one of 
this group to appear in Plan.,*! bears there the legend Aewvidov. 

It used to be the fashion to claim that double ascriptions in AP 
went back to very early times, that Theocritus and Leonidas, Ascle- 
piades, Posidippus, and Hedylus, Philodemus and Marcus Argen- 
tarius, and some others issued books in common with no tituli to 
mark the separate work of each. This is unlikely, but no really satis- 
factory theory has taken its place. Reitzenstein,® followed by Rad- 
inger,* held that these double lemmata could not be discussed in gen- 
eral terms, but each case must be examined separately on its own 
merits: some ascriptions, such as the frequent ’AckxAnmadou 7 Moowdiz- 
mov, went back to Meleager or even further; others were the result of 
conflicting marginal comments in the intervening transmission. Cer- 
tainly many lemmata, such as the frequent &ndov oi 5é (Tod detva), 
appear to be the result of some such marginal activity. We cannot 
therefore tell what to conclude here concerning the double ascription, 
but Cephalas is surely the farthest back that we can go with any cer- 
tainty. 

Two further considerations may be suggested: 

1. Theocritus’ epigrams were probably not included in the Stepha- 
nos of Meleager,** for that excerptor does not mention him, at least 


41 One of the strangest of the many strange things in Reitzenstein, op. cit., is the 
statement on p. 275 that Plan. “iiberschreibt das Gedicht [sc. vii. 660] “AAXo Geoxpirou, 
ebenso wie er 661 ....dem Theokrit zuweist.’’ What his authority for this affirma- 
tion is 1 cannot guess. There is not the slightest doubt of the truth of my statement 
above. This and similar mistakes vitiate Reitzenstein’s discussion of the Theocritean 
epigrams (pp. 170, 274-78), which, accordingly, will not be further considered in the 
present study. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 97-100. 43 Philol., LIV (1895), 300 ff. 


44There is a possibility that individual epigrams, later ascribed to Theocritus, 
appeared in the Stephanos, e.g., ii, xix, the series in AP ix. 432-37. See the admirable 
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by name, in his proem. But Leonidas was very fully represented. If 
658 be assumed to be a poem of Leonidas, we can readily see how some 
later compiler would unite with it the epigrams of Theocritus from a 
Theocritean sylloge. Theocritus’ epigram concerns itself with a person 
of the same name as the subject of Leonidas’, but there is no reason 
to believe that the two poems deal with a single man.* In time, then, 
the ascriptions might readily be confused. This series, however, is 
not from the Stephanos, since truly Theocritean epigrams were un- 
known to Meleager.“* The combination—i.e., the placing side by 
side—of the two poems I take to be the work of Cephalas, but the 
confusion of authorship and the wrong division of the epigrams is 
of later date. 

2. There is no trace of an anthology of anything like the dimensions 
of Cephalas’ before his time. He must have used many different an- 
thologies and syllogai much shorter than his own; he must also have 
devoted considerable attention to the arrangement and to the attribu- 
tion also, since he is careful to designate, probably not merely to re- 
tain, so many double ascriptions. He could not have found the entire 
row of epigrams ascribed to both Leonidas and Theocritus, for the 
evidence of both AP and Planudes makes it clear that 662, at least, 
was ascribed by Cephalas to Leonidas alone. 

Here an obvious objection must be answered. It may be affirmed 
with some plausibility that this entire series of epigrams did not come 
from any of the earlier anthologies. They were imported, like the 
epigrams of AP vi, for instance, from a Theocritean manuscript. It 
may be said: 

This is shown by the order of the poems in AP, which is remarkably like 
that of the Theocr. MSS, and also by the curious fact that these Epp., here 


ascribed to Leon., are both preceded and followed by poems of that author. 
If you have proved that C was not at fault in the ascription, you have merely 


tables in Weisshiiupl, Die Grabgedichte d. gr. Anth., Abhand. d. archi. epigr. Sem. d. 
Univ. Wien, VII, 5-11 (the evidence is well summarized by Legrand, Etude, pp. 23-24; 
it is by no means conclusive and is not accepted here). 

4 Pape’s Wérterbuch reveals a plentiful list of Eurymedontes. There is another in 
AP vii: Ep. 107, 

4 Wilamowitz (op. cit., p. 122) argues that the collection of Theocritean epigrams 
must be of a date later than Meleager; otherwise that brilliant excerptor would not 
have overlooked ‘“‘die verstreuten und vereinzelten Gedichte des Theokrits.”’ 
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established the unimportant fact that the error is more ancient; this is quite 
true since it is corroborated by the evidence of Plan. But since there are pre- 
sumably intermediaries between both Cephalas and C, and Cephalas and 
Plan., if the mistake in attribution originated in one copy by a scribal error, 
it might easily spread to others by the common practice of comparison. It 
might thus appear in both Michael and in Plan.: you have therefore failed 
to prove anything about the evidence of Cephalas.” 


To deprive this objection of force, we have merely to examine vii. 
660 (Ep. ix) attentively. If it can be shown that this epigram could 
not have been written by Theocritus, our case may stand. In 1896*8 
this epigram was proved by Stadtmueller to have been written by 
Leonidas of Alexandria, but very few except the faithful and discern- 
ing Sitzler*® have taken the trouble even to notice the fact.5° Iso- 
psephia is restored to the text by adopting one conjecture (made in the 
seventeenth century, not to produce the correct number, but to effect 
some sense) and one variant reading. For the impossible 7roA\d@s (vs. 
3) Daniel Heinsius rightly proposed Bwdov. In verse 2 AP has 
xetuepias, most of the Theocritean manuscripts xeiuepins; but B has 
the true xetpéptos. 

The isopsephia cannot be disregarded or disproved.®! The sum of 
verse 1 (4174) and verse 2 (3768) is 7942, which is the sum of verse 3 
(5620) and verse 4 (2322). There can be no reason to hesitate further: 
660 is a poem of Leonidas of Alexandria. The attribution to Leonidas 
Tar. is thus an easy mistake, constantly made throughout the 
anthology.” But how did the poem come into the Theocritean manu- 
scripts? An answer precisely opposed to that given by the critics sug- 


47 For a clear statement of the contents of this paragraph I am much indebted to 
Professor A. M. Harmon. Mr. Harmon must not, however, be held responsible for 
the wording I have adopted. 


48 Zu einigen Grabschriften d. Pal. Anth. u. ihren Verfassern (Heidelberg, 1896), 
p. 60. See also Stadtmueller’s edition of AP vii ad loc. 

49 Op. cit., CIV (1900), 162. 

50 Legrand (Etude [1898], p. 26, n. 4) does notice and at that time seemed alarmed 
for the validity of his conclusions. But by 1927 (in his edition of Theocritus, Vol. II) 
he had forgotten. 

51 Radinger (Rh. Mus., LVIII, 296 ff.) objects; but, if I understand him correctly, 
his objections are badly stated and, at least in the criticism of this epigram, of no value. 

8 The separation of the epigrams of Leonidas of Tarentum from those of the Alex- 


andrian is much easier and more certain than is the process with any other pair of 
homonymous poets, since Leonidas of Alexandria writes exclusively isopsepha. 
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gests itself. 660 found its way into the Theocritean sylloge yy because 
of a scribal error in a copy of Cephalas’ anthology. 659 is a poem of 
Theocritus; 658, it has been suggested, is by Leonidas.** 660 bore the 
words rod avrov. In the manuscript of some intermediary, reflected by 
Michael and C, the joining of 658. 3, 4 and 659 had been effected. 
This manuscript read either Oeoxpirov or Oeoxpirou oi de Aewvidou 
before 658. 3. The scribe of 6 (for it was he who was responsible) ac- 
cepted the rod av’rod as referring to Theocritus. From 8 the Leonidean 
epigrams passed into y and Cod. Pat. 

Again, Epigram xvi has been thought, principally on stylistic 
grounds, to be untheocritean: “xvi....mit den konventionellen 
Klagerufen, das kann man dem Dichter der tibrigen nicht zutrauen. 
Aber das steht auch letztes der ganzen Reihe” (Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 
120). Much more impressive is Hansen’s® proof that the epigram is by 
Leonidas Tar. His arguments are accepted here as conclusive 
when combined with the external evidence that has been produced. It 
should also be noted, as Wilamowitz reminds us, that Epigrams xv 
and xvi stand last in the group of epigrams in distichs. 

It may be asked why all the epigrams in this series of AP vii are not 
assigned to Leonidas. There are two reasons: in the first place, Epi- 
grams xx and xxi are in meters which have no parallel among the 
works of Leonidas, who wrote exclusively in elegiac distichs and iambs, 
whereas they harmonise very well with the group of Theocritean Epi- 
grams xvii—xxii. In the second place, while vii and xi cannot be proved 
to be by Theocritus, they are not markedly unlike his other Epi- 
tymbia. Either vii or xv, moreover, must be by Theocritus if there is 
any truth in the evidence which I have endeavored to assemble. To 
assume that vii, xx, and xxi were in the earliest Theocritean sylloge, 
and that ix, xv, xvi were not, seems much the best solution of this 
difficult problem. 


53 Wilamowitz’ opinion that 658 and 659 are both by Theocritus and that they both 
stood on the same grave seems very unlikely. vii is given by our manuscripts in Doric; 
xv isnot. The style is quite unlike. While vii does not appear to me to be particularly 
Theocritean, xv is very much in the rhetorical manner of Leonidas. 


54 De Leonida Tarentino (diss., Leipzig, 1914), pp. 66-68. See also Stadtmueller 
ad loc. Hansen seems to misunderstand Stadtmueller’s argument, but their results are 
the same. The argument is rejected suo more without comment by Geffcken (RE, s.v. 
‘*Leonidas’’). 
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We are now in a position to compare the order of the epigrams as 
they stand in AP and in the Theocritean manuscripts. a, the sylloge 
from which y descended, arranged the epigrams partly by subject, 
partly by meter. First stood the bucolic epigrams, i-vi;* then the 
other poems in distichs, vii, viii, x—xiv; finally the éruypaupara b.ado- 
pwr petpayv xvii—-xxii. From a there descended a manuscript somewhat 
different from yy as regards the text, but the same, or nearly the same, 
in the order of the epigrams. This manuscript came into the posses- 
sion of Cephalas. For Book ii of his anthology (AP vi) he excerpted 
first Epigram ii and placed it after a dedicatory epigram of Mace- 
donius Consul (AP vi. 176) because of the similar dedication of hunt- 
ing implements to Pan. For some reason he neglected to prefix the 
name of Theocritus to the poem. Further, for his second book Cepha- 
las excerpted Epigrams i, viii, x, xii, xiii. 1-2 and they subsequently 
appeared as AP vi. 336-40. That he excerpted them in precisely this 
order is one of the strongest proofs that there was a Theocritean 
sylloge in his possession in which the epigrams stood in the same order 
that they do in our manuscripts.** There seems to be no particular 
reason why Cephalas inserted these epigrams in the precise position 
which they occupy in AP; vi. 335 is a poem of Antipater of Thessa- 
lonica, addressed to L. Calpurnius Piso on the dedication of a Mace- 
donian felt hat; vi. 341 is the dedication of Mandrocles, familiar to us 
from Herodotus iv. 88. The sources of this portion of AP vi are quite 
uncertain. 

The problem of the omission of Epigram xiii. 3-6 and its subsequent 
inclusion in AP ix after Epigram v (AP ix. 433) without a capital 
letter, here the sign of a new epigram, and before "AdXos 6 Xtos, is 
one to which I can find no plausible answer. That this was Cephalas’ 
doing seems to be proved by Planudes, who has only the last two 
distichs of the epigram; that he drew them from Cephalas’ fourth book 
(AP ix) is indicated by the fact that they were found in Planudes I*.5” 


55 This does not imply that I regard all these as by Theocritus, but that they were in 
a there can be no doubt. 

58 A further morsel of evidence is the fact that in AP after Ep. xxii (AP ix. 598) 
there stands a curious paraphrase of vss. 5 and 6 of Ep. xxi, which in AP is vii. 664. It 
is thus suggested that in the manuscript where this paraphrase originated (surely 
Cephalas’ Theocritean MS) xxi stood before xxii. 

57 This is, however, not conclusive. One (other) poem in Plan. I* comes from AP vi. 
I was once possessed by a desire to learn where the 639 epigrams of the first book of 
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To be sure, the Florentine scholia of Planudes (sch.®) called the epi- 
gram dxépadov; but these scholia are written in a Renaissance hand 
(Musurus’?) and were no doubt composed by someone familiar with 
our Theocritean manuscripts or Cod. Pat. 

In his Book III (AP vii) from his Theocritean sylloge Cephalas 
excerpted Epigrams vii, xi, xx, and xxi. These he inserted at intervals 
in a series of epigrams which he supposed to be poems of Leonidas 
Tar., though we now know that it contained at least one epigram 
of the Alexandrian Leonidas. The Leonidean poems here represented 
come from a sylloge containing works of both Leonidae, clearly not 
Meleager’s Stephanos, but a much later work in which the zsopsepha 
had been confused with the work of Leonidas Tar. 

AP vii. 654-57 are by Leonidas Tar.;® 658 (Theocr. Ep. xv), 
it has been postulated above, is a poem of Leonidas Tar. Cephalas 
doubtless chose this place to insert Theocritean epigrams because 
Theocritus vii (the first of the Sepulchralia) was also concerned with a 
certain Eurymedon. Cephalas proceeded with 660 (Leon. Alex.), 
which became Epigram ix; 661 (Ep. xi); 662 (certified by Plan. as by 
Leon.) to become Epigram xvi; 663-64 (Epp. xx, xxi), finally 665 
(Leon. Tar.). Thus from 658 to 663 Cephalas varied his pattern with 
epigrams of Leonidas in each case followed by Theocr. Epigrams 
663-64 he doubtless grouped together because their meter differed so 


the editions of Planudes came in AP and spent a considerable amount of time hunting 
them out by means of Diibner’s index of first words in AP. But later, when I was per- 
forming the same task for Plan. ii, I discovered that this is not the order of the Marci- 
anus. This order, as well as many lections, has never been published; it is plain, in fact, 
that scholars had best put an end to their efforts to disentangle problems in the order 
of AP until the Marcianus is published in full, or at least the order of the epigrams and 
the lectiones propriae, which are not those of its editors. Even Wifstrand makes some 
surprising mistakes (see Preisendanz’ review of the otherwise excellent Studien zur gr. 
Anth. in Phil. Woch., 1931, cols. 1234 ff.). However, in the case of AP vi, Stadtmueller’s 
edition enables one to discover which epigrams are found in Plan. I* and which in I>; 
this is important, for I® comes after Plan. vii and is presumably made on different 
principles. In I® are found AP vi. 256, 252, 302 (Leon. Tar.), 303, 312, 218, 221 (Leon. 
Tar.), 304, 283—in this order, but more or less separated, on Cod. Marc., fols. 82'-86". 
In Plan. I* there are but two epigrams from AP vi; 334 (Leon. Tar.) and 340, vss. 3-6. 
334 is on fol. 2°; 340, on fol. 7’. Can it be more than a coincidence that the only pieces 
chosen by Planudes from this part of Cephalas are a poem of Leonidas of Tarentum and 
a strangely misplaced fragment of Theocr. Ep. xiii? If it be other than chance, the con- 
nection is too subtle for the present writer to apprehend. 


58656 may be by Leonidas of Alexandria. Stadtmueller attempted the restoration 
of isopsephia in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1897, col. 964. 
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conspicuously from their neighbors, and because they were written in 
a form somewhat unusual for Epitymbia. 

I presume, though there can be no proof, that Cephalas attributed 
the epigrams more correctly, giving xv, ix, and xvi to Leonidas, the 
rest to Theocritus. Through the agency of one class of intermediaries 
the name of Theocritus was almost lost in anthology manuscripts, 
since the series was largely composed of poems of the Leonidae. In 
another class of manuscripts, to which 6 belonged, the opposite oc- 
curred: all the poems were attributed to Theocritus. Thus Epigrams 
ix, xv, and xvi came into Theocritean manuscripts. The reason why 
ix occupies its present position®® in these manuscripts I find it im- 
possible to say; xv and xvi were placed, as one might expect, at the 
end of the epigrams in distichs. 

Epigram iii appears in AP as ix. 338, following an epigram of 
Leonidas Tar. on Pan the hunter. It stands immediately after 
a group from Meleager’s anthology, but before a solitary poem of 
Archias. It may, but need not, have come from the Stephanos; if it 
did, it is not Theocritean. 

The arrangement of epigrams in the series AP ix. 432-37 is very 
difficult to explain in detail®® and seems to indicate, though it does 
not prove, that the Theocritean sylloge used by Cephalas had here an 
order somewhat different from that exhibited by our manuscripts.” 
First in AP comes Epigram vi; then iv. 7-12; then iv. 13-18 arranged 
as a separate epigram; then v (AP ix. 433). There follows the mysteri- 
ous insertion of Epigram xiii. 3-6; then "AAXos 6 Xios (not included 
in any manuscript which contains the epigrams); then Epigram xiv, 
which is ascribed by Planudes to Leonidas; then ’Apxata rwrd\\wn, 
bearing no ascription; finally Epigram iv. 1-6. Following the series 
comes a poem of Philippus of Thessalonica, then one of Crinagoras, 
both from Philippus’ anthology. 


59 The place where I should expect to find ix is between xv and xvi. Perhaps it owes 
its present position to its playful tone, somewhat similar to viii, x, and xi. 

60 T have here a subject quite untouched. All statements in print (especially those of 
Legrand, ed. Theocr. ii. 119) known to me show ignorance of the facts or misstate them 
completely. 

61 Ahrens’ (Philol., XX XIII [1874], 608, n. 80) opinion that none of the series AP 
ix. 432-37 are Theocritean is certainly not to be dismissed lightly. 

62 Wilamowitz claims this emendation; it was, however, published simultaneously 
by Stadtmueller. 
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That the division of iv into three epigrams of six lines each was the 
arrangement of Cephalas is indicated by the fact that Planudes has 
only one, the first (in AP) set of lines, verses 7-12, and writes them 
without comment or lemma as a separate epigram. He apparently 
omits verses 1-6 and 13-18 on the ground that they are Priapean or 
obscene. Planudes seems thus to have regarded® his truncated frag- 
ment as a complete epigram. 

Perhaps the sylloge which Cephalas used had inverted the Bucolic 
epigrams in the order vi, iv, and v. If so, Cephalas’ postponement of 
verses 1-6 of iv was purely accidental. But did his sylloge include 
"AdXos 6 Xtos and ’Apxata twrdd\Awri?** Very probably. The fact 
that these two epigrams were not taken over from 6 by the scribe 
of y is the first of my arguments that Cephalas’ text of the poems 
known as AP ix. 432-37 had no influence on the text tradition of the 
Theocritean manuscripts. 

The second and more important argument is that the text of B has 
not influenced Cod. Pat. in any of these poems. The only possible 
exception is at xiii. 3, éoxe; this is, of course, too small a matter to 
enable us to conclude that verses 3-6 of xiii were restored to their 
proper place (corresponding to AP vi) in 6. But it is also too small to 
allow us to forget that AP and Junt. Call. have no common readings 
at the crucial points in Epigrams iv, v, and vi, which are many and 
important. We must therefore conclude either that 6 did not possess 
the text of AP ix. 432-37 or that both Cod. Pat. and y for some reason 
ignored it. 

Yet Planudes’ attribution of Epigram xiv to Leonidas is a mystery, 
generally passed over in silence. Geffcken (ed. Leon., p. 12) rightly 


63 Perhaps this is an overstatement. Indeed, the fact that Planudes left datives 


hanging in the air in iv. 7 indicates that his intelligence was not always active. The 
important thing here is his fidelity to the arrangement of his exemplar. 


64 If these two epigrams were in Cephalas’ MS, “Addos 6 Xtos probably stood some- 
where before xiv and after vi; ’Apxata rwréAdwre anywhere after, or immediately before, 
xvii. 

65 J cannot conclude that 8 did not influence Cod. Pat. later in AP ix because of two 
important readings in Ep. xviii (AP x. 599), vss. 2, 5. These two lections may, however, 
have been arrived at independently by emendation, since a scholar of Musurus’ ability 
would surely correct such unmetrical (the first also nonsensical) readings as the MSS 
give. 

6 But Jacobs and Meineke actually printed it as by Leonidas; Ahrens (Philol., 
XXXIII, 608, n. 80) argued for Leonidas; Stadtmueller believed it suitable for neither 
Leonidas nor Theocritus. 
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calls attention to Planudes’ many errors of attribution, but concludes: 
“Planudes hat in Erinnerung an die lingere Reihe der zwischen Leon. 
und Theokr. streitigen Epp. der Anth. hier unrichtig Leonidas’ Namen 
eingefiigt.”” When we remember that AP vii. 658-64 is here referred 
to and that the only one of this group which is found in Planudes is 
662, and that there is not the slightest reason to think that Cephalas 
attributed 662 to anyone other than Leonidas, we may well be amazed 
at the turn which Geffcken’s logic has taken. 

One of the difficulties with Planudes’ evidence” is that there is so 
little of it. Only the tabulated epigrams are known® to be in the 
Marcianus. To these should doubtless be added Epigram xix, on what 


Ascription in Page and Book 
Epigram Planudes of Marcianus 
3 ae eeeee ne Leonidas fol. 5¥ (18) 
WH S-O)..ckceces Theocritus 7 (Is) 
MUD dee ec kes Leonidas 38” (IIT*) 
Wi Bass elias claws None 83" (I>) 


page of the Marcianus I do not know. AP vii. 534 should also be 
noted (Marc., fol. 93%, Book III») which, no doubt wrongly, bears the 
name of Theocritus. Thus Theocritus is named not more than three 
times in the Planudes autographon as the author of epigrams, and one 
of these ascriptions is certainly wrong. From Planudes’ unsupported 
evidence nothing can be safely concluded concerning Epigram xiv; the 
possibility, however, cannot be denied that it also may have come 
from the Leonidas sylloge. Note that the epigram stands before xv 
and xvi at the end of the elegiac series. The recurrence of Leonidas’ 
name is at least very curious; but if the present writer is correct in 
positing that Cephalas’ text of AP ix. 432-37 was unknown to the 
Theocritean manuscripts, then xiv must have been in the earliest 
Theocritean collection of epigrams and Planudes’ ascription is a mis- 
take of his own. 

As AP ix. 598-600 appear Epigrams xxii, xvii, and xviii. Why 
Cephalas altered the order and why he inserted these poems at this 

67 Planudes’ evidence helps, i.e., it supplements AP in the following places: iv. 12; 
xiv. 2; xvi. 5, 6; and xix. 2. None of these passages calls for special comment here. 


68T say “known”’ because although Ep. xix appears in editions of Plan., Dibner, 
who is our sole authority for the readings of the Marcianus in AP ix. 564—XV, does 
not mention its presence in the codex. But one can conclude nothing from Diibner’s 
silence. 
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place in the midst of epigrams written in distichs, which have no 
obvious connection in subject or meter, are questions which I cannot 
determine, nor do they seem important. 

Epigram xix appears as AP xiii. 3° among the érvypdupara bradd- 
pwr werpav. It was doubtless selected as a good example of the sca- 
zon. Trichas (De metris, ed. Westphal, p. 261) also chose verses 1-3 of 
this epigram for the same purpose. 

The order of the epigrams in AP”® is thus seen to be close enough 
to that of the Theocritean manuscripts to help us in determining the 
contents of the original Theocritean sylloge; but there are enough 
differences in order and in attribution to raise grave doubts about the 
presence of Epigrams ix, xv, and xvi in that sylloge. 

We must now consider the variations in text between AP and the 
other manuscripts. Except for Epigrams xiv and xvi, which do not 
appear in Junt. Call., a list of variations has been given above. It 
may be thought that the textual differences in the athetised epigrams 
would be fewer than they are in the others (this is true of xv); but this 
is an unnecessary assumption and, in fact, is not the case. Epigrams 
ix. 3 wopov: métpov and xvi. 5, 6 show quite as wide divergences as 
may be found in any portion of the text. But this is entirely possible 
in view of the four centuries (tenth to the thirteenth) intervening be- 
tween Cephalas and our earliest Theocritean manuscripts. In the case 
of ix. 3 we know 7éryor to be interpolated; the interpolation therefore 
took place in 6 or in y or in 6, which allows plenty of time. At xvi. 
5, 6 the variants Avypa: é\eewa and dewdrara: Avyporara are closely 
related and point to a common source. The Planudean scholia have 
yp. \vypérara. This variant they may have obtained from 6, from 
Cod. Pat., or elsewhere. The interpolation is perhaps, then, in ; for 
it is likely that when AP and Plan. agree, they preserve the reading of 
Cephalas. But an alternative explanation, that Cephalas had §’s 
reading, is possible; the interpolation would then be in a manuscript 
which was the ancestor of both AP and Plan. 

The other variants may be dismissed in a few words. I hold the 


6° The first thirty of the thirty-one poems of AP xiii all illustrate different meters. 

70 The only other attempt (Legrand, Etude, pp. 25-26) to determine the order of the 
epigrams in the original sylloge athetises Epp. ii-vi and xiv and proceeds from several 
false assumptions as to the order in AP. 
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following to be interpolations in 8, y, or 6: r&s ai (iv. 1), worpov (ix. 
3), uy mpooépxou (xix. 2), wer’ (vii. 3), and maoiy (xviii. 9). In these 
places, then, AP is right. But interpolations” in its text are 6’«i6@’ 
iepov (iv. 5); d0a (viii. 3); avOero.... rodro (x. 1, 2); dy (xi. 4); 
iv. 14, 15, 18; vi. 6; xviii. 6; and reXevra (xx. 4). AP is thus seen to be 
& manuscript somewhat better than any single Theocritean manu- 
script; better, perhaps, even than Cod. Pat. But it is inferior, if 
only slightly, to the consensus of Theocritean manuscripts. 

Errors common to both streams of tradition (cf. Wilamowitz, op. 
cit., pp. 115 ff.) which prove close community of descent are émi (i. 4); 
avriaxedor (iv. 11); iii. 6; andovides (iv. 11); and xviii. 7. These and a 
few dialectical errors must have been in a; there is thus at least one 
older intermediary between a and Theocritus. This text I term w; in 
it all of these errors did not stand. Which lections go back to w and 
which still farther to Theocritus, or to the author of these epigrams, 
we have no means of determining. 

Of indications of the date” of a I have noticed none. The acumen 
of Professor Harmon has detected a possible clue: in viii. 4 edwdous 
is the reading of K D', éwdous the reading of B. ¢ therefore read 
elwdous. Does not this error point back to an uncial manuscript (sc. a) 
in which edwd- with the uncial A was misread as A? AP preserved the 
correct reading, which passed to B, to Cod. Pat., and to C. That a was 
an uncial manuscript is probable in any case. 

I have seen no reason to suspect that Artemidorus and Theon were, 
as Wilamowitz confidently asserted, responsible for the text of the epi- 
grams as we now have it. In proposing his theory Wilamowitz observes 

71 Ep. v is very difficult: if we accept in part the version of AP, in part that of the 
Theocritean manuscripts, the poem bears some relation to a cento of Theocritus and 
others. Further, vs. 6 seems to be intended as a playful contradiction of Theocritus 
Id. i. 15-18: if it be so, the epigram is surely not by Theocritus. The verbal imitations 
and echoes (of Idd. i. 12, xx. 28, i. 1, vii. 95, vii. 72, xxvi. 3) cannot all of them be due 
to chance reminiscence of Theocritean passages. It is thus possible that the epigram 
is really a cento of bucolic poetry and that the passages for which we can find no original 


once possessed one. There is surely a large quantity of Alexandrian pastoral poetry 
lost to us. 


72 At least later than Meleager. I would add that, with the possible exception of 
Dioscorides’ (AP vi. 29) imitation of Ep. xii. 2 (unlikely, in my opinion, but I defer to 
Ahrens), there seems to be no imitation of the epigrams before Byzantine times (cf. 
Eratosthenes Schol., AP vi. 78 and Ep. ii. 3; and see Kaibel, Hermes, XV, 456, on 
Macedonius Consul’s imitation of Ep. ii.). 
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(op. cit., p. 128), “Es giebt keine Fragmente.”” Even for his own day 
this statement was untrue, for Theocr. xxx existed then in C only; 
there was also the Berenice fragment to be accounted for and Suidas’ 
curious article.” Since Suidas must have obtained his material from 
a lexicographer later than the Artemidorus family, how could Wilamo- 
witz feel so certain that their edition held the field? What do we know 
of hellenistische Bibliothekskatalogen (p. 129)? But now that the Anti- 
noe papyrus (saec. v—vi) has not only exhibited another text of xxx and 
the conclusion to the Herakliskos but also produced shreds of Theocr. 
xxxi,’4 as Hunt calls it, we can only conclude that Wilamowitz has 
made an empty guess which did not even explain all the evidence 
available in his own day. For the present work the importance of the 
Antinoe papyrus is that it does not contain epigrams. Not only, then, 
does the Artemidorus legend vanish, but also the convenient KII. The 
present writer hopes that he has shown that the epigrams have a com- 
plicated history of their own which cannot be explained in the simple 
words of one or two syllables with which Wilamowitz sought to ex- 
pound it.” . 


Trinity COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


73 In Suidas’ notice are the wéAn Theocr. xxviii-xxxi? Is Ep. iv one of the elegies? 


7™4See Hunt and Johnson, Two Theocritus Papyri, p. 24. The general trend of the 
foregoing remarks, though not all the details, were suggested by this eloquent page of 
Hunt’s. 


75K. Bethe (op. cit., p. 416 [see also n. 2 above]) explains the citation of Oedxpitos 
& tots éxtypaupacw in the Vita Homeri published by Piccolomini [Hermes, XXV, 
453], as referring to an epigram of Theocritus which we do not now possess, but similar 
in form and content to Epigrams xvii-xxii. Since no author cited in this Vita is later 
than the second century B.c., this text of Theocritean epigrams was most probably w. 
The epigram on Homer was lost in a, or possibly later. 











RHODES AND PERGAMUM, 201-200 B.C. 
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ESPITE the critical research of Holleaux and others on Rome’s 

D part in the Second Macedonian War, the prelude of the strife, 

the naval warfare in 201 and 200 B.c. of Rhodes and Perga- 

mum against Philip, has been almost totally neglected. Yet this too 

presents its unexplained puzzles; in this article I shall attempt to show 

that these may in part be resolved by a consideration of the relations 
between Rhodes and Pergamum. 

As will be remembered, in 203 Antiochus III of Syria and Philip V 
of Macedon had drawn up an agreement for the aggrandizement of 
their respective realms. lAfter his campaign in 202! Philip appeared 
about to gain control of the Hellespont and eventually of the Aegean, | | 
To check this, Rhodes, the great merchant city of the Aegean, formed 
an alliance with Attalus I of Pergamum, who likewise had good reason 
to fear Philip. Accordingly, when Philip crossed the Aegean in the 
spring of 201 with his recently constructed fleet to begin operations 
in Asia Minor, Theophiliscus, the Rhodian admiral, spurred his 
countrymen on, forced Attalus to cut short his preparations, and 
sailed south with Attalus against Philip, who was besieging Chios. In 
a naval battle of Chios, Philip suffered heavy losses and was forced to 
abandon his siege. The allies, after offering battle on the second day 
following their partial victory, separated. Philip defeated the Rhodian 
fleet off Lade—an indecisive success which did not materially restore 



































Pergamum.’ Attalus remained quiet within his capital’s strong walls; 


1 Philip forced Lysimachia and Chalcedon, allied recently with the Aetolian League, thew 
to withdraw from that alliance and submit to him; Cius, another Aetolian ally, he took hy 
by force on its refusal to submit. Its inhabitants were enslaved and the city _was Ler the 
handed over to Prusias of Bithynia, Philip’s relative by marriage. On his return trip : 

Philip threatened the Thasians, who agreed to surrender if he guaranteed them their aslphkioa ada 


laws and did not exact tribute or instal a garrison. According to Polybius, Philip poll, typ 
assented and then enslaved the inhabitants. Cf. Polybius xv. 21-24, xviii. 4; Holleaux 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, 151-52. 




















2 Reconstruction of the sequence of events in 201 must depend upon the order one 
assigns to the extant fragments of Polyb. xvi. 1-10. Holleaux has definitely proved 
(CuassicaL Patoocy, XXXIII, January, 1938} 63 
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Philip ravaged the countryside vindictively and turned south to Caria, 
where he wintered at Bargylia, blockaded by the Rhodian and Perga- 
mene fleets, which had again joined forces. 

In the spring of 200 Philip managed to slip across the Aegean to 
Macedonia; the allied fleet followed him, Attalus stopping at Aegina, 
the Rhodian fleet going on to Athens.’ Later Attalus came to Athens, 
where both of the allies received extravagant honors. Attalus then re- 
turned to Aegina. The Rhodian fleet sailed to Ceos and thence to 
Rhodes by way of the islands, receiving into its alliance all the Cyc- 
lades save Andros, Paros, and Cythnos, which were garrisoned by 
Philip’s troops. 


At Aegina, Attalus spent some time trying to persuade the Aetoli- 
ans _ans to declar declare war against wt ee ca aepl 
“the northern northern Aegean. Abydus refused to submit to Philip; in the en- 
suing siege the inhabitants received practically no aid from Attalus 
and Rhodes,‘ despite the presence of Rhodes’s fleet off Tenedos. Even 
when Attalus came up later no assistance was given. With the cap- 


ture of Abydus and the massacre of its population Philip’s northern 
campaign ended. 








that Philip’s invasion of Pergamene territory followed Lade, but his contention that 
Lade was posterior to Chios has been challenged by De Sanctis in Storia dei Romani, 
IV, No. 1 (Torino, 1923), 7-14. 

Rither order presents difficulties; however, I must prefer Holleaux’s account in 
Revue des études anciennes, X XII (1920), 237-58; ibid., XXIII (1921), 181-212; CAH, 
VIII, 152-55. De Sanctis does not sufficiently explain Philip’s wrath at Attalus, which 
would be natural if Attalus had joined forces with Rhodes at Chios. Further, Philip’s 
statement in 198 that Rhodes and Attalus had taken up arms against him was not de- 
nied by Flamininus (Polyb. xviii. 6. 2; also Livy xxxi. 18. 2). The remarks of Polyb. 
xvi. 9 on Theophiliscus do not fit easily into De Sanctis’ argument, nor is this a minor 
objection as he seems to imply (op. cit., p. 10, n. 27). Cf. also the order of events in 
Appian Maced. 4. 


3 Niese (Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, II [Gotha, 1899], 
591) suggested that the Rhodian fleet sailed directly to Athens and not to Aegina with 
Attalus, as stated in Livy xxxi. 14. 11. Polyb. xvi. 25-26 does not mention the Rhodian 
fleet’s crossing from Aegina to Athens or any specific invitation to it from Athens, and 
it sailed directly from Athens to Ceos. Miss Esther Hansen (‘‘Attalus I’ [Cornell Ph.D. 
thesis, 1930], p. 105) argues that the Rhodian fleet would naturally take the Athenian 
ships it had recaptured from Philip directly to Athens. These ships remain mysterious. 

On Livy’s interpretation of the Athenian grant of citizenship to Rhodes cf. U. von 
Wilamowitz—Mocellendorf, Reden und Vortrage‘, II (Berlin, 1926), 193, n. 1. 


4 Attalus sent three hundred men, Rhodes one quadrireme, Cyzicus one trireme 
(Polyb. xvi. 29-34; Livy xxxi. 16-18). 
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This brief description of the war in 201 and 200 is a summary of 
Polybius’ account’ which has been accepted, in essentials, by all 
modern writers on the period. However, the story is unsatisfactory. 
The half-hearted prosecution of the campaign against Philip and, 
above all, the failure to help Abydus are unexplained.® Philip’s pos- 
session of this important bridgehead on the Asiatic side of the Helles- 
pont was a direct menace both to Pergamum and to Rhodes, 

The alliance of the two states is j surprising, for their Aegean 

olicies had constantly clashed from the beginning of Attalus’ reign. 
‘The Une of Forenmame favored the near-by cities along the Hellespont 
and Bosphorus;’ in the Straits war of 220 between Rhodes and Byzan- 
tium, he was prevented only by his temporary weakness from aiding 
the latter. It is of significance that Attalus’ name is conspicuously 
absent from the list of kings and princelets who helped in the recon- 
struction of Rhodes after the great earthquake.® After the loss of the 
Pergamene land empire in 223,'° Attalus turned to the Aegean as a 
vent for his ambition. Holleaux pointed out, as indications of Attalus’ 
general aim, his construction of a navy of some size and its unprovoked 
use during the Macedonian wars; and Pergamene plans for an island 
empire, with bases on the Greek and possibly the Thracian coasts, 
appear abundantly clear from our sources."! 








5 Polyb. xvi and Livy xxxi. 


§ Wilcken’s suggestion in Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. II (1896), s.v. ‘‘Attalus I,’ col. 2166, 
that old age had made Attalus sluggish is difficult to maintain in the light of his activity 
in 199; further, Attalus’ decrepitude would not prevent the Rhodians from acting with 
a Pergamene admiral. It likewise seems improbable that Philip besieged Abydus so 
quickly and so unexpectedly that the two allies could not have aided it before its total 
investment. 


7 Polyb. xxii. 20; OGIS 292, 307-9. Pergamene relations with these cities had been 
friendly since the founder of the Attalid house; cf. Philetaerus’ aid to Cyzicus (Smith 
and Rustafjaell, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXII [1902], 193-201; Rostovtzeff in 
Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Ramsay (Manchester, 1923], pp. 360-68). 


8 Polyb. iv. 48. 1-2. 

® Though this may be no more than a token of empty coffers (which in itself is un- 
likely at this time, ca. 224, when Attalus held most of western Asia Minor), it is to be 
noticed that Prusias of Bithynia, Attalus’ enemy, did assist (Polyb. v. 88-90. 4). 

10 Polyb. iv. 48. 7-11; v. 77-78. 

1! Thus, in 210 Attalus purchased Aegina from the Aetolians. In 208 he actively 
entered the First Macedonian War against Philip; it was rumored that he intended to 


attack Euboea, and he actually did take Oreus and Opus in conjunction with the 
Roman fleet under Sulpicius. In 199 he joined the Roman fleet in the Aegean and gained 
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Rhodes certainly suspected those aims from a very early date. 
During the last fifteen years of the third century, therefore, the an- 
tagonism of the two powers became more open—to Rhodes, Attalus 
endangered the freedom of the Aegean for which the leading com- 
mercial city had fought throughout the century. The earliest clear 
example of this hostility is the attempted mediation of Rhodes, along 
with Chios, Athens, and Egypt, between Philip and the Aetolian 
League in 209. Livy states that the mediators were interested in 
putting an end to the war so that neither the Romans nor Attalus 
might have any reason for entering Greece.” Similar Rhodian opposi- 
tion was revealed at Rome in 189 when the senate was considering the 
terms of peace with Antiochus the Great. Eumenes asked for Antio- 
chus’ possessions in Asia Minor, including the Greek cities; beneath 
their honied words the ambassadors of Rhodes opposed this strongly— 
let Eumenes have Phrygia or Lycaonia, which would increase his king- 
dom tenfold, but keep the Greek cities on the Aegean coast free.'% 

In this fundamental and always latent opposition may be found 
a clue to explain at least partly the character of the joint war of 
Rhodes and Pergamum against the king of Macedon. 

After Philip’s activities in the Aegean in 203 and 202, Rhodes was 
alike shocked by his unscrupulous 1 methods of warfare and alarmed by 
the very great threat, which his policy, coupled with a strong fleet, 

"presented." Philip menaced immediately the freedom of the Aegean 





Oreus and Andros, besides trying Cythnus. In 198 he received Carystus and Eretria. 
At the peace negotiations in 196 his successor Eumenes II asked Oreus, Carystus, and 
Eretria as his profits from the war; this the senate refused on Flamininus’ insistence, 
but Andros and Aegina remained Pergamene (Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce, et les monarchies 
hellénistiques [Paris, 1921], pp. 204-7, with complete references there cited; cf. also 
Niese, op. cit., II, 484-85). 

12 xxvii. 30. 10; Appian Maced. 3; and Livy xxviii. 7. 13-15. Holleaux (CAH, VIII, 
128-29) considers Rome the sole power feared by the mediators. This surely is over- 
simplification. If anything, the Rhodians feared Attalus more than Rome at this time. 
Rome’s entrance into the Aegean was problematical; Attalus, nominal head of the 
Aetolian League (Livy xxvii. 29. 10), had been expected in Greece by it for some time, 
and news of his impending sailing for Greece was widespread at this time (ibid. 30. 1-2, 
ete.). 

13 Polyb. xxi. 18-24; Livy xxxvii. 52-56. 

14 Rhodes had already been irritated by Philip’s meddling in Crete and by the fla- 
grant attempt of his agent to destroy its fleet (Polyb. xiii. 4-5; xviii. 54. 7-11; also 
Holleaux in Revue des études grecques, XII (1899), 20-37). According to Polyb. xv. 23. 6, 
it considered itself at war with Philip after his destruction of Cius in 202 over Rhodes’ 
protests. 
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shores and islands which was the cardinal point in Rhodes’s foreign 
policy, but he was already too strong to be attacked unaided. For his 
part Attalus must likewise have feared the proximity of the aggressive 
Macedonian king, who was allied by marriage to Attalus’ bitter 
enemy, Prusias, king of Bithynia. It must be remembered that Atta- 


~The Rhodian admiral Theophiliscus seems to have been the moving 
spirit in bringing about an alliance of these normally unfriendly 
states against the common danger. Possibly his death after the battle 
of Chios removed the only person who had been able to preserve the 
rapprochement; perhaps Attalus and Rhodes alike now thought Philip 
harmless." At any rate, after the battle of Chios and Theophiliscus’ 
death, the two fleets separated; Rhodes and Pergamum alike suffered 
in their turn. Upon this object lesson in the results of non-co-opera- 
tion, the two joined forces again and blockaded Philip at Bargylia. 

In the spring Rhodes was satisfied that Philip would no longer be 
dangerous in the Aegean, since Rome was preparing to enter the war; 
accordingly its fleet returned home from Athens, garnering on the way 
the islands which Attalus desired for himself. The mutual suspicion 
and dislike increased by this act of Rhodes, we may assume, smoldered 
during the late spring; when Philip entered upon a siege of Abydus, 
Attalus and Rhodes failed to co-operate in its rescue. Rhodes may 
have feared lest Attalus would gain possession of the city by the 
rescue, while Attalus was so irritated by the Rhodians’ action in the 
spring that he was very slow in coming north.’® One suspects that 
Attalus and the Rhodians, when Attalus finally arrived at Tenedos, 
spent precious time in irate bickering; the neglected city fell to 
Philip.!” 


15 Unless so explained, this separation constitutes a very weak link in Holleaux’s 
reconstruction of the war. To be sure, he argues in CAH, VIII, 154, that Attalus pro- 
ceeded home to put his kingdom in shape for defense, while the Rhodians remained 
at Lade to guard the southern coast. The separation of the two fleets in the face of a 
fleet not yet totally crushed was at best a strategic error which brought its own pun- 
ishment; I should still be inclined to see in it some mutual dislike. 


16 Cf, Livy xxxi. 16. 7-8. 

17 Thus ibid. 6: ‘‘ea oppugnatio diu Philippum tenuit, eripique ex obsidione, ni 
cessatum ab Attalo et Rhodiis foret, potuerunt.’’ Both Attalus and Rhodes must have 
known that Rome was preparing to take an active part in checking Philip, but their 
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The most powerful argument one can offer for the interpretation 
just advanced is its eminent reasonableness, which is almost all one 
can hope for in Hellenistic political history. Yet the few stray scraps 
of evidence fit into such a hypothesis and tend to substantiate it. 

Thus Polybius (xvi. 35) tells us that just after the siege of Abydus 
an Achaean embassy came to Rhodes trying to mediate. The Roman 
legates then in the east presented themselves after the Achaeans and 
asked the Rhodians not to make a separate peace with Philip. Even 
though the Rhodians decided to stand by the Romans—there was 
little else for them to do—the whole incident reveals a certain luke- 
warmness on their part with regard to the war. Another shred of pos- 
sible evidence is the fact mentioned previously that the Rhodians 
came to Piraeus in the spring of 200, while Attalus went to Aegina. 
Again, Philip was surprised in the fall of 201 to find that the Rhodians 
and Attalus were co-operating and enlarging their fleets.'® 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


reliance upon this intervention cannot be advanced as sole reason for their failure to 
relieve Abydus. Had they been co-operating fully, they would surely have made some 
effort to save so important a friend as Abydus. 


18 Polyb. xvi. 24. 1. Epigraphical evidence fails one, unless something may be de- 
duced from the failure of the islanders during this period—under Rhodian control for 
the most part—to refer to Attalus, though the Delians even praise Nabis once (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge’, No. 584). 

The lack of evidence is easily explained. Neither Rhodes nor Attalus felt proud of 
the failure to relieve Abydus; neither could tar the other with infamy—a conspiracy of 
silence ensued. The Abydenes did not survive to inquire or to accuse. 








FOLKLORE IN THE SCRIPTORES 
HISTORIAE AUGUSTAE 


MARY LUELLA TROWBRIDGE 


INCE folklore studies of special authors are becoming more com- 
mon and arousing more interest than formerly, it is my desire 
to render accessible the folklore material in the Scriptores his- 

toriae Augustae.' 

Unlike the more formal and elaborate authors, who are inclined to 
report superstitions having to do with the welfare of the state, the 
Scriptores historiae Augustae give a good cross-section of popular be- 
liefs and superstitions in connection with the emperors’ interest in 
the future and attitude toward the priesthood; lay methods for con- 
trolling the future; indications of birth and success, misfortune and 
death, as shown by cosmic phenomena, plants, animals, human be- 
ings, dreams, the casual and accidental, statues, color, and number. 
Although this material is but a slight contribution from the vast store 
of classical folklore, it is unusually rich in references to the personal 
side of life. 

I. INTEREST IN THE FUTURE 


A. THE ATTITUDE TOWARD DISCOVERING THE UNKNOWN 

Whether fate (Diad. ix. 5; Tyr. Trig. xiii. 2; Car. ix. 1)? and for- 
tune (Diad. vii. 5; Heliog. xxxiv. 4; Gall. v. 6; Tyr. Trig. x. 17; Car. 
iii. 7) were friendly or adverse, whether the gods were fighting for the 
Romans (Aur. xxv. 3; xxvi. 5) or their footsteps were seen departing 
from Rome (Com. xvi. 2), the Roman emperors, as well as the people, 
took an active interest in finding out about the future through their 
own inspiration or through that of the priesthood. 

Several of the emperors and their relatives were skilled in fore- 
telling the future. Hadrian (Hadr. xvi. 7; Ael. iii. 9; vi. 8), his uncle 

1 [ wish to express my thanks to Dr. Eugene S. McCartney for kindly suggestions and 
criticisms. 


2On the use of fataliter see Aur. xxxvi. 4; Prob. x. 1; Car. ix. 1; on fatalis, -e, Aur. 
xxxvili. 3; Tac. xvi. 7; Num. xv. 4. 
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(Hadr. ii. 4), Septimius Severus, like most Africans (Sev. iii. 9; Pesc. 
Nig. ix. 6; Get. ii. 6), and Severus Alexander (Alex. xxvii. 5 ff.) were 
proficient in astrology. Alexander was interested also in divination 
and augury. In the observation of birds he surpassed the Vascones of 
Spain and the augurs of Pannonia. Marcus Aurelius (Mare. xviii. 7) 
and the wife of Septimius Severus (Get. i. 5) could interpret dreams. 
Aurelian’s mother had some gift of divinatio (Aur. iv. 3). 

The Romans were extremely cosmopolitan in their consultation of 
the priesthood of many lands. For example, we hear of the consulta- 
tion of the oracle of Jupiter at Nicephorium (Hadr. ii. 9), of an astrol- 
oger of Lower Moesia (Hadr. ii. 4), of Syrian sacerdotes (Heliog. 
xxxiii. 2), of Pannonian augures (Sev. x. 7; Alex. xxvii. 6) in the East 
and of Chaldeans and magi and the observance of the rites of Salambo 
(Heliog. vii. 3) in Rome; of the consultation of astrologers (Sev. ii. 8; 
ef. Get. ii. 6; Saturn. vii. 4) and the priestess of Caelestis at Carthage 
(Macr. iii. 1) in Africa; of the oracle at Delphi (Pesc. Nig. viii. 1 ff.); 
of Chaldeans and vates (Sev. iv. 3) in Sicily; of the oracle at Cumae 
(Cl. Alb. v. 4), of Marsie priests (Heliog. xxiii. 2); of the oracle of For- 
tuna at Praeneste (Alex. iv. 6; ef. Claud. x. 4-6; Firm. iii. 4), of the 
Sibylline Books in Italy; of the Vascones in Spain (Alex. xxvii. 6); 
and of the Druids (Alex. lx. 6; Aur. xliv.4; Num. xiv. 3) and the 
oracle at Comagena on the Danube (Claud. x. 1) in Gaul. 

Whether planning for the distant future or seeking the immediate 
explanation of something unusual, emperor or subject might consult 
one or more members of the organized priesthood, such as astrologi 
(Sev. ii. 8), augures (Sev. x. 7; Cl. Alb. ix. 2; Alex. xxii. 5; xxvii. 6; 
ef. Sev. xv. 6; Aur. xxi. 10 ff.), Chaldeans (Marc. xix. 3 ff.; Pert. i. 3; 
Heliog. ix. 1; Sev. iv. 3; xv. 5), conjectores (Alex. xiii. 7), consulentes 
sacra (Alex. xliii. 7), Druidae (Alex. lx.6; Aur. xliv. 4 ff.; Num. 
xiv. 1 ff.; xv. 4), haruspices (Sev. xxii. 6; xxiv. 5; Alex. xiii. 1; xiii. 6; 
Ixiv. 4; Maxim. xxii. 1; xxx. 2; Aur. vii. 8; Tac. xv. 2; xvi. 4; Prob. 
xxiv. 2 ff.; Saturn. vii. 4; viii. 3), magi (Did. Jul. vii. 9 ff.; Heliog. 
viii. 2; ix. 1; ef. Mare. xiii. 1), mathematici (Hadr. ii. 4; Com. i. 4; Sev. 
ii. 8; Diad. v. 1; v. 4; Alex. xxvii. 5; xliv. 4; lxii. 2; Gord. xx. 1 ff; Claud. 
ii. 4; Saturn. vii. 4; viii. 3), orneoscopi (Alex. xxvii. 6), sacerdotes (Marc. 
xiii. 1; Pius iii. 3; Heliog. xxiii. 2; xxxiii. 2; ef. ix. 1), vates (Sev. iv. 3; 
xv. 5; Pesce. Nig. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 5; Macr. iii. 1 ff.; Alex. xiv. 3 ff.). 
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Priests and gifted private individuals were able to discover the un- 
known by means of divinatio (Alez. xiv. 6; Aur. iv. 3), geniturae (Ael. 
iii. 8; Sev. ii. 8; iii. 9; Get. ii. 6; iii. 1; Diad. v. 1; v. 4 ff.; Alex. v. 4; Gord. 
xx. 1; ef. Ael. iv. 5), haruspicina (Alex. xxvii. 6), mathesis (Hadr. xvi. 7; 
Ael. iii. 9; Sev. iii. 9; Pesce. Nig. ix. 6; Alex. xxvii. 5), oracula (Hadr. 
xiv. 7), responsa (Hadr. ii. 9; Cl. Alb. v. 4; Heliog. vii. 8 ff.; Claud. x. 4; 
x. 6), scientia futurorum (Ael. vi. 8), the Sibylline Books (Hadr. ii. 8; 
Gord. xxvi. 2; Gall. v. 5; Aur. xviii. 5—-xxi. 4; Tac. xvi. 6), sortes (Alez. 
xiv. 3 ff.; Claud. x. 1 ff.; Firm. iii. 4; ef. Tyr. Trig. xxii. 13), sortes Ver- 
gilianae (Hadr. ii. 8; Pesc. Nig. viii. 6; Cl. Alb. v. 2; v. 4; Alex. iv. 6; 
xiv. 5; Claud. x. 4-6), and vaticinationes (Pesc. Nig. viii. 2). Besides 
those who took their gift of prophecy seriously, there were those indi- 
viduals who promulgated fakes (Hadr. xiv. 7; xxv. 1 ff.; Mare. xiii. 6). 

There is some indication of the attitude of the rulers toward pro- 
fessional astrologers and diviners. Elagabalus kept every kind of 
magus about him (Heliog. viii. 2). Severus Alexander showed favor 
to the augurs (Alex. xxii. 5) and not only ordered astrologers to estab- 
lish themselves publicly at Rome (xxvii. 5) but also paid both astrolo- 
gers and haruspices regular salaries, furnished them with places for in- 
struction, and gave assistance to their poor pupils (xliv. 4). However, 
in a letter of instructions for the soldiers, Aurelian wrote: “Let them 
give nothing to haruspices” (Aur. vii. 8). He was well acquainted with 
the Egyptians, who were represented as a nation of fickle liars devoted 
chiefly to poetry, astrology, divination, and quackery (Saturn. vii. 
4 ff.). Respect for the haruspices seems to have gradually waned 
(Tac. xv. 1 ff.; xvi. 4; Prob. xxiv. 2 ff.). 

Although the emperor might display every sign of interest in the 
future, it was dangerous for those close to him to show too great 
an interest; such an attitude might indicate secret ambition for power. 
People were punished (Sev. iv. 3) and even put to death (Hadr. xxiii. 3; 
Sev. xv. 5) for consulting Chaldeans and vates concerning the imperial 
power or the health of the emperor. 


B. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON RITUAL 

Members of the priesthood were consulted not only to discover the 
future but also to change the existing course of fate, such as madness 
(Heliog. vii. 8), hatred (Did. Jul. vii. 9), pestilence (Marc. xiii. 1 ff.; 
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xxi. 6; Maz.-Balb. xi. 7), earthquakes (Gord. xxvi. 1 ff.), impending 
danger (Mare. xiii. 1; xxiv. 4; Did. Jul. vii. 9; Heliog. ix. 1; Aur. xviii. 
5), and even death (Aur. xxiv. 8). 

Although individuals might be advised to do certain things or to 
perform certain rites by established usage, such as the Sibylline Books 
(Gord. xxvi. 2; Gall. v. 5; Aur. xviii. 5), or oracles (Heliog. vii. 8), some- 
times in carrying out the advice they called in foreigners, as the Chal- 
deans (Heliog. ix. 1), magi (ibid.; Did. Jul. vii. 9), and priests from all 
over (Mare. xiii. 1). Besides special purificatory celebrations (Marc. 
xiii. 1 ff.; Aur. xix. 6) and sacrifices (Aur. xviii. 5), often on an unusual- 
ly large scale (Mare. xiii. 1; Gord. xxvi. 1; Maz.-Balb. xi. 7), they used 
foreign rites (Mare. xiii. 1; Did. Jul. vii. 10), diverse kinds of cere- 
monies (Aur. xviii. 6), incantations (Did. Jul. vii. 10; Heliog. ix. 1), 
prayers (Marc. xxiv. 4), vows (Com. xii. 9; Aur. xxxiii. 3; xlvii. 3; Tac. 
ix. 5), execration (Heliog. ix. 1), crystal gazing and spells (Did. Jul. vii. 
10 ff.). 

Certain characteristics and observances were expected of those tak- 
ing part in holy things. The prophetic one was sometimes a fanaticus 
or a person aided by some mnemonic agency (Alex. xiv. 6; Tac. xvii. 1). 
When children took part, they were chosen from those who had both 
parents living (Aur. xix. 6; ef. Heliog. viii. 1). Not only pontifices (Aur. 
xix. 6) and vestal virgins (Val. vi. 6) but also emperors both in public 
ceremonies (Pesc. Nig. vi. 7) and in private worship (Alex. xxix. 2) 
were expected to observe certain standards of purity or chastity. Cos- 
tume (Hadr. xxvi. 6; Aur. xix. 6) and food (Did. Jul. iii. 9), also, were 
important at times. 

In certain ceremonies laurel was used for strewing the benches and 
sacred songs were sung (Aur. xix. 6). 

During a sacrifice anything of an unusual nature was considered a 
good or an evil sign (Pert. xi. 2; xiv. 3; Sev. xxii. 6 ff.; Alex. lx. 3; Tac. 
xvii. 2). Pertinax was prevented by a praesagium from visiting the 
Athenaeum (Pert. xi. 3). The people hoped for bad omens when Didius 
Julianus performed sacrifices (Did. Jul. iv. 3). 


C. LAY METHODS OF CONTROLLING FUTURE EVENTS 


1. Amulets.—Verus, who was openly in favor of the ‘“‘Greens,”’ car- 
ried about with him a gold figure of the horse Volucer (Ver. vi. 3). 
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Garlands from statues of the emperor were worn about the neck as 
a remedy for quartan and tertian fever (Carac. v. 7). 

Midwives would seize the cauls of newborn children and sell them 
to credulous lawyers as an aid in pleading (Diad. iv. 2). 

The family of the Macriani used the head of Alexander for jewelry 
and silver plate. There was a saying that those who wore the image 
of Alexander in silver or gold would be aided in everything that they 
did (Tyr. Trig. xiv. 6). 

2. Statues.—A golden statue of Fortune was kept in the bedroom of 
Antoninus Pius (Pius xii. 5). Severus wished to have a duplicate made 
that each of his sons might have one (Sev. xxiii. 5). 

One might note here the protecting power of the Palladium (Heliog. 
vi. 8 ff.). 

3. Food.—Elagabalus ate camels’ heels, cocks’ combs taken from 
the living fowl, tongues of peacocks and nightingales as a preventative 
against the plague (Heliog. xx. 5). 

Severus Alexander had a hare every day. This custom gave rise to 
many jests because there was a saying that those who have eaten a 
hare will be beautiful for the next seven days (Alex. xxxviii. 1 ff.). 

4. Treatment of the dead.—The treatment of the dead (Sev. xi. 5; 
Cl. Alb. ix. 7; Maxim. xxvi. 3; xxxi. 5) and of effigies of the dead (Hadr. 
vi. 3; Sev. vii. 8; Tyr. Trig. xxix. 4) seems to indicate a belief that sym- 
pathetic magic exerts power even after death. 


II. INDICATIONS OF THE FUTURE 

Aside from astrology, oracles, and prophecies, the future was fore- 
shadowed by adversa (Pius ix. 1 ff.), auspicia (Aur. iv. 4), indicia 
(Gord. xxiii. 2), monstra (Aur. xxi. 4), omina (Hadr. iii. 5; Pius iii. 1; 
iii. 3; Mare. iv. 3; Pert. v. 6; xiv. 4; Did. Jul. vii. 1; Sev. i. 6; 1. 7; vii. 9; 
xxii. 4; Cl. Alb. v. 7-10; Get. iii. 5; iii. 7; Macr. vi. 7; Diad. i. 1; iii. 4; 
v. 3; v. 6; Heliog. vii. 3; Alex. xiii. 1; lx. 3; lx. 8; lxi. 1; Maxim. xxx. 1; 
xxxi. 1 ff.; Maz.-Balb. v. 4; Aur. v. 2; Tac. xvii. 1; xvii. 4; Prob. vii. 5; 
Num. xiv. 1), ostenta (Hadr. xxiii. 3), praesagia (ibid.; Pert. xi. 3; Get. 
iv. 5;ef. Did. Jul. iii. 5), prodigia (Com. xvi. 1 ff.; Carac. xi. 1), signa 
(Hadr. xxvi. 6; Pert. xiv. 1; Sev. xxii. 1; Cl. Alb. v. 3 ff. ; Get. iii. 6; Alex. 
xiv. 6; Num. xiii. 1), and species divinae (Aur. xxi. 4). 

Practically all the signs were taken as indications of future power or 
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death. Much of the material is very personal, and, when it seemed too 
trivial, the authors of the Historia Augusta placed the blame upon 
Aelius Cordus (Cl. Alb. v. 10; xi. 2; Macr. i. 3 ff.; Maxim. xxvii. 7; xxix. 
10; xxxi. 4; Gord. xxi. 4; Maz.-Balb. iv. 5; xii. 4), whose love for mi- 
nutiae was rivaled only by that of Marius Maximus (Ael. v. 5; Com. 
xiii. 2; xv. 5; Cl. Alb. ix. 2; Heliog. xi. 6; Alex. xxi. 4; Firm. i. 2). 


A. COSMIC PHENOMENA AND CALAMITIES 

1. Sun.—A glowing ring appeared about the sun on the day after 
the birth of Severus Alexander—an omen of future rule (Alez. xiii. 5). 

2. Stars.—The appearance of a star of great brilliancy might bea 
sign of death (Pert. xiv. 3) or of future power (Alez. xiii. 5). 

3. Comets.—A comet was considered an adversum (Pius ix. 3) or 
a prodigium (Com. xvi. 1). 

4, Fire in the sky.—Another prodigy was seen during Commodus’ 
reign when the sky was aflame before the war of the deserters (Com. 
xvi. 2). 

5. Eclipses.—A sudden mist and darkness arose in the Circus dur- 
ing Commodus’ time (ibid.). 

An eclipse of the sun was an indicium that the rule of Gordian the 
Third would not last long (Gord. xxiii. 2). 

The Sibylline Books were consulted in the time of Gallienus because 
darkness continued for many days (Gall. v. 2). 

6. Thunder.—During the reign of Gallienus there was heard the 
sound of thunder, like the roaring of the earth—unlike Jupiter thun- 
dering (Gall. v. 3). 

7. Lightning.—Although lightning was not always mentioned as an 
omen (Hadr. xiv. 3), when out of a clear sky it struck the house of 
Antoninus Pius without doing it any harm, it was taken as a sign of 
future rule (Pius iii. 5). 

After lightning split in two a small lance of Maximinus, haruspices 
said that from one house there would come two emperors of the same 
name, whose reign would be short (Mazim. xxx. 2). 

When statues of Tacitus and Florian were shattered by lightning, 
haruspices predicted that a descendant of theirs, coming one thousand 
years from that day, would become an emperor (Tac. xv. 1 ff.). 

Animage of Probus was struck by lightning—an indication of prom- 
inence for future generations of the family (Prob. xxiv. 2 ff.). 
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Carus died during a storm. Some believed that he was struck by 
lightning as a punishment of fate because he desired to pass beyond 
Ctesiphon, the bounds set up by fate (Car. ix. 1). 

8. Earthquakes.—Sometimes earthquakes are mentioned only as 
misfortunes (Hadr. xxi. 5; Pius ix. 1). During the time of both Galli- 
enus and Gordianus the earthquakes were so severe that people con- 
sulted the Sibylline Books and performed sacrifices (Gord. xxvi. 1 ff.; 
Gall. v. 2 ff.). 

It was considered an omen of death when statues in Tacitus’ shrine 
were overturned by an earthquake or some such cause (Tac. xvii. 4). 

9. Floods and other calamities.—Floods and famine (Hadr. xxi. 5; 
Pius ix. 1 ff.; Mare. viii. 4), pestilence (Pius ix. 4; Mare. xiii. 3; Maz.- 
Balb. xi. 7; Gall. v. 5), fire and the collapse of the Circus (Pius ix. 1) 
were classed with other adversa. Pestilence was sometimes considered 
a punishment (Ver. viii. 1 ff.). 


B. PLANTS 

1. Flowers—When Aurelian was born, purple roses with golden 
centers sprang up—a sign of his future power (Aur. v. 1). 

2. Grain.—Barley sprouted in the tops of trees in Moesia—one of 
the adversa of Antoninus Pius’ reign (Pius ix. 4). 

3. Vines.—Within a year a grapevine, planted by Maximinus, grew 
to an unusual size and produced a bunch of purple grapes (Maxim. 
xxx. 1). In the same year in which Tacitus gained the rule, a vine 
which had been bearing white grapes bore purple ones (Jac. xvii. 3). 
Both cases were omens of future power. 

4. Trees.—A crown of cypress was an omen of death to Septimius 
Severus (Sev. xxii. 4). 

A laurel sprang up in the house of Severus Alexander next to an 
arbor Persici; within a year it outgrew the peach tree—a sign that 
Alexander would overcome the Persians (Alez. xiii. 7). The falling of 
a laurel within his palace was a sign of death (Ix. 4). 

Three Alexandrian fig trees fell before the tent of Severus Alexander 
—an omen of death (Alez. Ix. 5). 


C. ANIMALS 


1. Birds.—Several omens of future rule are connected with the 
aquila, “eagle,” the bird of Jove. At a banquet in honor of the naming 
of Clodius Albinus seven eaglets were placed about his cradle (Cl. Alb. 
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v. 8). On the day of Diadumenianus’ birth an eagle placed a young 
palumbus, “dove,” in his cradle without harming him (Diad. iv. 6). 
Later an eagle carried off his cap and placed it on the statue of a king 
(v. 2 ff.). After the birth of Maximus an eagle dropped a piece of 
meat into his father’s house. When no one dared to touch it, the eagle 
picked it up and bore it to the shrine of Jupiter Praestes (Maz.-Balb. 
v. 3). Aurelian was lifted from his cradle by an eagle and placed upon 
an altar (Aur. iv. 6). 

Among the prodigies of Commodus’ reign was the catching of a 
bubo, “owl,” above his bedroom both at Rome and at Lanuvium (Com. 
xvi. 5). 

The appearance of incendiariae aves, ‘‘fire birds,’ before dawn in the 
reign of Commodus was considered a prodigy (Com. xvi. 3). 

As noted previously, a young palumbus was placed in Diadumeni- 
anus’ cradle. An old lady gave the mother of Severus Alexander a 
dove’s egg of a purple color® on the day of his birth. Haruspices said 
that he would soon succeed to power but not hold it long (Alez. 
xiii. 1). ; 

Pantagathi built a nest in the home of Diadumenianus’ father; this 
was an omen of the son’s future rule (Diad. iv. 6). 

2. Bees.—Swarms of bees settled on the statues of Antoninus Pius 
throughout all Etruria, foretelling his future rule (Pius iii. 5). 

3. Tortoise-—There was a custom in the family of the Caesars to 
bathe the infants in tubs made of tortoise shell. Shortly after the 
birth of Albinus a fisherman brought the child’s father a huge tortoise. 
The father had it prepared for the child’s bath, hoping that it was a 
sign of future nobility (Cl. Alb. v. 6 ff.). 

4, Serpents —Among the adversa of Antoninus Pius’ reign one 
reads that a crested serpent in Arabia swallowed itself from the tail to 
the middle (Pius ix. 4). 

It was an omen of future rule for a serpent to coil about the head 
of a sleeping man (Sev. i. 10; Mazim. xxx. 1). It was an auspicium 
when a serpent coiled many times about the wash-basin of the infant 
Aurelian. His mother would not permit anyone to kill the serpent and 
considered it as a member of the household (Aur. iv. 4). 

5. Mammals.—At the time of Geta’s birth an agnus, “lamb,” with 


3 Cf. the hen’s egg of purple color found at the time of Geta’s birth (Get. iii. 2). 
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purple wool on the forehead, was born on the farm of a poor man by 
the name of Antoninus. This man had heard that a haruspex had 
foretold that Antoninus would succeed Severus. Thinking that he was 
that Antoninus, he was overcome with fear and killed the lamb—an 
act which indicated the future killing of Geta by his brother Antoninus 
(Get. iii. 5 ff.). Twelve purple oves, ‘‘sheep,’”’ were born on the land of 
Diadumenianus’ father—an omen of the youth’s future rule (Diad. 
iv. 5). 

At the time of the birth of Albinus a white bos, “bull,” with purple 
horns was born—a sign of future rule (Cl. Alb. v. 3 ff.). Likewise, a 
white vitulus, “calf,” of unusual size with purple spots forming a 
crown on one side and Ave, ‘‘Hail,” on the other was reported to have 
been born at the time of Aurelian’s birth, on his mother’s property 
(Aur. iv. 7). 

More than a dozen dogs howled about the tent of Maximinus and 
died at daybreak—a sign of his approaching death (Maxim. xxxi. 2). 

An elephant was given to Aurelian when he was only a private citi- 
zen—a sign of his future rule (Aur. v. 6). 

At the hour of Pertinax’ birth a dark-colored horse climbed to the 
roof of his father’s house and after a short time fell and died. His 
father was greatly disturbed, but a Chaldean seems to have interpret- 
ed this as a sign of future greatness (Pert. i. 2 ff.). It was, likewise, an 
omen of future power when the emperor’s horse was brought to Aure- 
lian (Aur. v. 4). 

In Arabia four lions became tame and of their own free will let 
themselves be taken—one of the adversa of Antoninus Pius’ reign 
(Pius ix. 5). A lion broke its chains and fled into the room where the 
infant Diadumenianus was lying, licked the child, and left him unin- 
jured—an omen of his future power (Diad. v. 6). 

It was considered an omen of death when five hundred wolves came 
into the city into which Maximinus had gone (Mazim. xxxi. 3). 

D. HUMAN BEINGS 

1. Monstra.—Among the adversa of the reign of Antoninus Pius 

one finds the birth of a two-headed child and quintuplets (Pius ix. 3). 

~ 2. Eyes.—On the day on which Pertinax was killed the pupils of his 
eyes were invisible; there was no reflection of images from them— 
a sign of death (Pert. xiv. 2). 
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Among the signs that Severus Alexander would be the future ruler 
of mankind one finds that his eyes were so bright that it was hard to 
look at them for long (Alez. xiv. 6). 

3. Caul.—Instead of a caul Diadumenianus had a band like a dia- 
dem (Diad. iv. 2 ff.). 

4. Mind.—There was a tradition at Carrhae that those who thought 
of the god as Luna, feminine, were subject to women and always their 
slaves and that those who believed that he should be called Lunus, 
masculine, ruled their wives and were not tricked by women (Carac. 
vii. 3 ff.). 

Severus Alexander’s remarkable memory and ability to divine peo- 
ple’s thoughts were signs of his future rule (Alez. xiv. 6). 

5. Sleeplessness—It was considered a portent that Commodus 
could not sleep in the palace; he had to move to a residence on the 
Caelian (Com. xvi. 3). 


E. DREAMS AND VISIONS 

1. Animals.—Septimius Severus dreamed that he was carried to the 
sky in a jeweled chariot drawn by four eagles and preceded by a huge 
figure of human appearance. As he was being carried aloft, he counted 
eighty-nine—the number of years that he actually lived. He was 
placed alone in a large circle of air. Just as he began to fear that he 
might fall headlong, Jupiter called him and placed him among the 
Antonines. This dream was one of the signa of his death (Sev. xxii. 
1 ff.). 

Faustina, when pregnant, dreamed that she gave birth to serpents, 
one fiercer than the other. Antoninus lived only four years, although 
his horoscope was equal to that of Commodus (Com. i. 3 ff.). On the 
day before Severus Alexander was born, his mother dreamed that she 
brought forth a little purple snake—an omen of his future power 
(Alex. xiv. 1). 

Hadrian dreamed that he had been overpowered by a lion—a sign 
of death (Hadr. xxvi. 10). 

Septimius Severus dreamed that he was nursed by a wolf just as 
Romulus and Remus had been—an omen of future rule (Sev. i. 8). 

2. Names.—According to some writers, Septimius Severus gave the 
name Antoninus to Geta as well as to Caracalla because he dreamed 
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that an Antoninus would succeed him (Sev. x. 4 ff.; xvi. 4; xix. 2; Get. 
i. 3 ff.; v. 3; Diad. vi. 8 ff.). 

3. Warnings.—When Hadrian was ill, a woman said that she had 
been warned by a dream to tell him not to kill himself (Hadr. xxv. 
1 ff.). 

Antoninus Pius was often warned in a dream to include the likeness 
of Hadrian among his household gods—an omen of future rule (Pius 
iii. 5). 

In Spain, Septimius Severus dreamed that he was told to repair the 
temple of Augustus at Tarraco (Sev. iii. 4). 

4, Miscellaneous.—Hadrian dreamed that he asked his father for a 
sleep-producing potion—a sign of death (Hadr. xxvi. 10). 

Marcus Aurelius, who could foretell many things by dreams (Mare. 
xviii. 7), on the day on which he was adopted into the household of 
Hadrian, dreamed that he had ivory shoulders and, having inquired 
whether they were capable of bearing a burden, he found them strong- 
er than usual (v. 2). 

When in Spain, Septimius Severus dreamed that from the top of a 
very high mountain he looked down upon Rome and the world while 
the provinces sang together to the lyre and the flute (Sev. iii. 5). 

On the night that Severus Alexander was born, his father dreamed 
that he was borne to the sky on the wings of the “Victory of Rome,” 
which was in the senate. This was an omen of future power (Alez. 
xiv. 2). 

5. Visions.—Three days before Pertinax’ death, he seemed to see 
in a fish pond a man attacking him with a sword—a sign of death 
(Pert. xiv. 1). 

The shade of their mother appeared to Tacitus and Florianus by 
day—a sign of death (Tac. xvii. 4). 


F. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CASUAL AND ACCIDENTAL 

1. Names.—Among the honors regarded as omens by Pertinax was 
the title Augustus (Pert. v. 5 ff.). 

Severus was given the name Pertinax at his own request, but later 
he wished to have it abolished just as though it were an omen (Sev. 
vii. 9). 

It was considered a signum of death when the wind blew from the 
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balcony a statue bearing the name of Severus, shattered one bearing 
Geta’s name, and carried away the palm of victory from the one bear- 
ing Caracalla’s name (Sev. xxii. 3). 

When a poor man by the name of Antoninus killed a lamb with a 
purple spot on its forehead, which had been born at the same hour 
and on the same day as Geta, it was a sign that Geta would be killed 
by his brother Antoninus (Get. iii. 5 ff.). Likewise, when a boy by the 
name of Antoninus killed the victim at a celebration in honor of the 
birthday of the infant Geta, no one thought anything about it; but 
later it was considered a great omen (iii. 7 ff.). 

Severus Alexander was said to have been born on the anniversary 
of the death of Alexander the Great, in a temple dedicated to Alex- 
ander (Alez. v. 1 ff.), been given the name Alexander, been nursed by 
Olympias (the name of Alexander’s mother), and been reared by Philip 
(the name of Alexander’s father)—all omens of his future power (xiii. 
1 ff.). It was of significance that the fig trees, the falling of which por- 
tended his death, were of the variety called Alexandrian (lx. 5). 

Other omens connected with names are given under “‘dreams” and 
“chance utterances.” 

2. Chance utterances.—It was a signum of death when Hadrian, in- 
tending to say: ‘‘after my son’s death,” said: ‘‘after mine” (Hadr. 
XXvi. 9). 

Antoninus Pius received two omens of his future rule through 
chance remarks. When in command in Italy, just as he mounted the 
tribunal, someone shouted: “May the gods preserve you, Augustus” 
(Pius iii. 1). A priestess at Tralles in Asia, welcoming him, said: 
“Greetings, imperator,” instead of ‘Greetings, proconsul’ (iii. 3). 

When Didius Julianus was presenting a nephew to whom he was 
betrothing his daughter, Pertinax said to the youth: ‘Honor my col- 
league and successor.’’ This was considered an omen (Pert. xiv. 4 ff.; 
Did. Jul. ii. 3). 

When Severus was marching on Rome, everyone thought of an 
omen for which Didius Julianus was responsible. When the consul 
designate had proclaimed: “I think Didius Julianus ought to be called 
imperator,”’ Julianus had said: ‘‘Add Severus also,” because Severus 
was the name of his grandfather and great-grandfather (Did. Jul. vii. 
1 ff.). 
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Among the signa of Septimius Severus’ death the following incident 
is noted. As Severus was returning to his quarters, excited by success 
and looking for an omen, an Ethiopian brought him a cypress crown. 
Although this man of ominous color was ordered from his sight, in jest 
he said: ‘You have been all; you have conquered all; now, victor, be 
a god’”’ (Sev. xxii. 4 ff.). 

At the time of Geta’s birth a hen laid a purple egg in the palace. 
When this was brought in, Bassianus broke it, childlike. In jest his 
mother said: “‘Accursed parricide, you have killed your brother.” 
Severus took this to heart, and later those who were standing about 
considered it divinely spoken (Get. iii. 2 ff.). When Bassianus suggest- 
ed killing the children of the opposite party, along with their parents, 
Geta said: ““You, who spare no one, could kill your brother also.”’ 
Although these words passed unnoticed at the time, later they were 
considered a praesagium (Get. iv. 5). 

On the day of Diadumenianus’ birth, which was the birthday of 
Antoninus, a neighbor woman exclaimed: ‘‘Let him be called Antoni- 
nus’’—an omen of his future rule (Diad. v. 5). 

Although Severus Alexander felt a great contempt for omens, it was 
an omen of death when he ascended the tribunal and began his speech 
with ‘After the emperor Elagabalus was killed’’ (Alez. Ix. 7 ff.). 

When Maximinus and his sons were going against Maximus and 
Balbinus, a woman with disheveled hair cried out, ‘“Maximini, Maxi- 
mini, Maximini,’’ and died. This was an omen of death (Mazim. 
xxxi. 1). 

Aurelian’s mother, when quarreling with her husband and taunting 
him, exclaimed: ‘Behold the father of an emperor!’ These words in- 
dicated that the woman had prophetic power or knew the future (Aur. 
iv. 3). 

A fanaticus in the temple of Silvanus grew stiff and shouted seven 
times: “Tacita purpura.” This was later considered an omen of 
Tacitus’ future rule (Jac. xvii. 1). 

When Tacitus wrote: ‘The Capitoline palm awaits you,” Probus 
considered it an omen, although it was a customary greeting (Prob. 
vii. 5). 

The responses of the Druid priestesses were ominous (Alez. Ix. 6; 
Aur. xliv. 4 ff.; Num. xiv. 1 ff.; xv. 4). 
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The wailing of individuals (Hadr. xxvi. 8; Heliog. vii. 3) and the 
howling of dogs (Maxim. xxxi. 2) were signs of death. 

3. Loss and falling —When Hadrian lost his paenulae, cloaks worn 
by the tribunes of the plebs but never by emperors, he insisted that 
it was an omen of continuous tribunician power (Hadr. iii. 5). 

It was a sign of Hadrian’s death when a ring, on which his likeness 
was carved, slipped from his finger (Hadr. xxvi. 7) and when his bor- 
dered toga fell and bared his head during a religious ceremony (xxvi. 6). 

At the time when Severus Alexander was born, a picture of the em- 
peror Trajan fell on his father’s marriage couch—a sign of future pow- 
er (Alex. xiii. 2). 

A purple pallium, “cloak,” spread out in honor of Aurelian, fell on 
his shoulders—a sign of future power (Aur. v. 2 ff.). 

The significance of falling trees (Alez. Ix. 4 ff.), falling statues (Sev. 
xxii. 3; T’'ac. xvii. 4), and a falling horse (Pert. i. 2 ff.) is noted else- 
where. 

4. Dress and armor.—Septimius Severus came to a banquet palliatus 
instead of togatus. He was lent the emperor’s official toga (Sev. i. 7). 
When Maximinus went to a dinner without his vestis cenatoria, Alex- 
ander granted him the use of one of his (Maxim. xxx. 5). In both cases 
we see omens of future rule. 

The father of Diadumenianus, while inspecting the royal robes, 
ordered those of brightest purple to be taken to a certain room. Two 
hours later Diadumenianus was born in this room—an omen of future 
power (Diad. iii. 4 ff.). 

Both Albinus (Cl. Alb. v. 9) and Aurelian (Aur. iv. 5) were wrapped 
in purple swaddling-clothes—an indication of future rule. 

Among the prodigia of Commodus’ reign we find that he ordered the 
spectators at the gladiatorial contests to come not togati but paenulati 
as at funerals. He himself presided in the costume of a mourner (Com. 
Xvi. 6). 

Other references to cloaks may be found under “‘loss and falling.” 

The staining of a costume by the blood of an escaping victim was a 
sign of death (Alez. Ix. 3). 

It was considered a prodigium when Commodus’ helmet was taken 
twice through the gate through which dead gladiators were dragged 
(Com. xvi. 7). 
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Among the omens of Maximinus’ future rule one reads that his 
shield blazed in the sun and that his father’s lorica was stained with a 
purple color instead of rust (Maxim. xxx. 2-3). 

5. Connection with royalty—When Hadrian arrived in Africa, it 
rained for the first time in five years, and for this reason he was be- 
loved by the Africans (Hadr. xxii. 14). 

Among the indications of future rule we find that Septimius Severus 
sat in the emperor’s chair (Sev. i. 9); Maximinus, in the emperor’s 
carriage (Maxim. xxx. 6 ff.); and Aurelian, on the emperor’s horse 
(Aur. v. 4). 

Haruspices declared that Severus Alexander would some day hold 
supreme power because the victims used in celebrating his birthday 
were brought from the emperor’s farm (Alez. xiii. 6). 

When Aurelian went as an envoy to the Persians, they gave him a 
patera such as the Persian king is wont to give an emperor—an auspi- 
cium of future rule (Aur. v. 5). 

Soon after Septimius Severus came to Rome, he met a stranger who 
was reading the life of the emperor Hadrian—an omen of future good 
fortune (Sev. i. 6). Maximinus received a copy of Homer of gold let- 
ters on purple—an omen of future rule (Maxim. xxx. 4). 

There are many accidental occurrences and circumstances connect- 
ed with royalty in regard to date and place of birth (Diad. v. 4 ff.; 
Alex. xiii. 1), names, chance utterances, dress, and statues. 

5. Miscellaneous.—It was considered an omen of future rule when 
jars which had been buried were found above ground (Pius iii. 5). 

The flying-open of the gates of Janus (Com. xvi. 4) and the bursting- 
asunder of the doors of a tomb, seemingly without human aid (Tac. 
xvii. 4), were omens of death. 

When Pertinax received, at one time, the titles of father of his 
country and Augustus, proconsular power, and the right of making 
four proposals in the senate, he considered it an omen (Pert. v. 6). 

Several accidental occurrences indicating future rule will be noted 
under Statues (Pius iii. 4-5; Mare. iv. 3). 


G. STATUES 


A marble bull was found hanging by its horns from the branches of 


a tree in the garden of Antoninus Pius—an omen of future power 
(Pius iii. 5). 
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Among the prodigies of Commodus’ reign one reads that a marble 
statue of Anubis moved and a bronze statue of Hercules sweated for 
many days (Com. xvi. 4-5). 

Three statues of ‘‘Victory” were set up with palms and bearing the 
names of Septimius Severus, Geta, and Bassianus. A wind blew that 
of Severus to the ground, shattered that of Geta, and almost over- 
turned that of Bassianus. This was a sign of approaching death for 
Severus (Sev. xxii. 3). It was likewise considered an omen of death 
when all the statues in Tacitus’ shrine were overthrown by an earth- 
quake or some other cause (Tac. xvii. 4); but when two large statues 
of Tacitus and Florianus at Interamna were struck by lightning and 
completely shattered, haruspices said that one thousand years from 
that day a descendant of theirs would be a Roman emperor and after 
one hundred and twenty years die without an heir (xv. 1 ff.; xvi. 4). 

An image of Apollo, worshiped by Tacitus and Florianus, was taken 
from its pedestal and placed on a couch without human aid—an omen 
of death (Tac. xvii. 5). 

In addition to omens connected directly -with statues, there are 
some omens that have to do with acts closely associated with statues. 

A crown was transferred from an image of a god to a statue of An- 
toninus Pius—an omen of future power (Pius iii. 4). 

When Marcus Aurelius was in the college of the Salii, all were 
throwing their crowns upon the banqueting couch of Mars; his crown 
fell upon the head of the statue—an omen of future rule (Mare. iv. 3). 

Lightning changed the color of the toga of a statue of Probus— 
a sign of good fortune for his descendants (Prob. xxiv. 2). 

References to statues occur under Dreams. 


H. COLORS 

1. Black.—Black is a well-known omen of death noted in connec- 
tion with the incidents of meeting a negro, finding black victims in- 
stead of white (Sev. xxii. 4-7), and the falling of a dark horse from the 
roof of a house (Pert. i. 2 ff.). Although the last omen was probably 
given a favorable interpretation, Pertinax’ father feared that it was a 
bad sign. 

2. Gold.—Gold, symbolic of riches and power, occurs in indications 
of royal power, as a purple flower with a gold center (Aur. v. 1) and 
gold writing (Mazim. xxx. 4). 
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3. Purple.—Purple is connected with royalty and is, therefore, a 
sign of future power (CI. Alb. v. 3 ff.; v. 9; Get. iii. 2; iii. 5; Diad. iii. 4 ff. ; 
iv. 5; Alex. xiii. 1; xiv. 1; Maxim. xxx. 1; xxx. 3-4; Aur. iv. 5; iv. 7; v. 
1-3; Tac. xvii. 1-3). 


J. NUMBERS‘ 

1. Three.—Considering the amount of fabulous material in the 
Augustan History, one might expect numbers to play a much more 
important part than they do. Although three is one of the most im- 
portant numerals in folklore, it occurs very seldom here. Death is 
foretold by the falling of three trees, the crying of a name three times, 
and a vision three days before that event (Alex. lx. 4; Maxim. xxxi. 1; 
Pert. xiv. 1; ef. Sev. xxii. 3; Carac. v. 7). 

2. Four—Among the adversa of Antoninus Pius’ reign one finds 
that four lions grew tame in Arabia (Pius ix. 5). 

3. Five.—The birth of quintuplets was an adversum (Pius ix. 3). 

4, Seven.—Future rule was indicated by the presentation of seven 
eaglets (Cl. Alb. v. 8) and the crying of ‘‘Tacita purpura” seven times 
(Tac. xvii. 1.). 

5. Eight.—A priestess told Antoninus Pius to count the number of 
times she said ‘‘Antoninus.” She spoke the name eight times. Some 
thought Antoninus would live only eight more years. Later they dis- 
covered that eight in all bore the name Antoninus (Macr. iii. 1 ff.). 

6. Twelve.—Twelve purple sheep figure in an omen of future rule 
(Diad. iv. 5). 

7. Eighty-nine—Septimius Severus dreamed that he counted 
eighty-nine as he was being carried into the sky; he lived eighty-nine 
years (Sev. xxii. 1 ff.). 


III. SUMMARY 


In the Scriptores historiae Augustae one finds a very keen interest 
on the part of most of the emperors (1) in discovering the future either 


4 Although the following references are not indications of the future, they may be of 
some significance as a part of the folklore of numbers: three and four (Carac. v. 7); 
five (Claud. iv. 4); seven (Mare. xiii. 2; Ver. v. 1; Cl. Alb. v. 8; Diad. iii. 1; Alex. xxxviii. 
1 ff.; xliii. 5; Mazim. iii. 5; Claud. iv. 4); ten (Tac. v. 1 ff.) and multiples of ten, as twen- 
ty, thirty (ibid.), forty, sixty, and eighty (Claud. iv. 3); twelve (Ver. v. 1) and multiples 
(Aur. vi. 4); hundreds, as a hecatomb (Maz.-Balb. xi. 4; xi. 7), one hundred and twenty 
(Claud. ii. 4; Tac. xv. 2), three hundred and seven hundred (Aur. vii. 1), five hun- 
dred (Maxim. xxxi. 3), nine hundred and fifty (Aur. vi. 4), and a thousand (Tac. 
xv. 3). 
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through their own efforts or through those of astrologers, augurs, 
diviners, haruspices, magicians, priests, prophets and prophetesses, 
soothsayers, and wise men, by means of divination, horoscopes, inter- 
pretation of the flight of birds and the vital organs of victims, lots, 
oracles, and prophecies, and (2) in finding some means of controlling 
the future, either through some established ritual of the priesthood or 
through some charm or magical preventative. 

The indications of the future, gained by an interpretation of adversa, 
auspicia, indicia, monstra, omina, ostenta, praesagia, prodigia, signa, 
and species divinae, as shown in cosmic phenomena, plants, animals, 
human beings, dreams, the casual and accidental as names, sayings, 
loss and falling, chance association, dress and armor, statues, color, 
and number, deal almost entirely with two topics: (1) signs of future 
power and (2) signs of death. 


A. INDICATIONS OF FUTURE POWER 

More signs are connected with the subject of future power than 
with any other topic in the Scriptores historiae Augustae. 

In spite of the fact that it was sometimes dangerous to be too curi- 
ous about the future (Hadr. xxiii. 3; Sev. iv. 3; xv. 5), many predictions 
came through astrologers (Hadr. ii. 4; Sev. ii. 8 ff.; iii. 9; Get. iii. 1; 
Diad. v. 1; Alex. v. 4; Gord. xx. 1 ff.), Druids (Aur. xliv. 4 ff.), oracular 
responses (Hadr. ii. 9; Alex. xiv. 3 ff.; Claud. x. 1. ff), augurs (Sev. x. 7), 
and the Sibylline Books (Tac. xvi. 6). Haruspices and others trained 
to interpret the future were frequently called in to explain signs. 
Sometimes their prophecies were extremely vague and their fulfilment 
placed at a far distant day (Tac. xv. 1 ff.; Prob. xxiv. 2 ff.). Indica- 
tions of future rule came also through casual utterances (Pius iii. 1; iii. 
3; Pert. xiv. 4; Diad. v. 5; Aur. iv. 3; Tac. xvii. 1), chance expressions 
in letters (Prob. vii. 5), and dreams (Pius iii. 5; Marc. v. 2; Sev. i. 8; 
x. 4; Get. i. 3 ff.; Diad. vi. 8; Alex. xiv. 1 ff.). It is expressly stated that 
Severus Alexander (Alez. xiv. 6) and Diocletian (Car. xiii. 1) received 
many signa of future power; the same statement might be made of 
many other emperors. Most of the signs may be grouped under acci- 
dental occurrences having to do with nobility or the attributes of no- 
bility and with the unusual or unexpected. 

Among the indications of future power connected with nobility are 
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those which have to do with incidents concerning particular individ- 
uals, as Romulus and Remus (Sev. i. 8), Hadrian (Pius iii. 5; Sev. i. 6), 
and Trajan (Alez. xiii. 2); with dates and places of birth and names 
corresponding to those of famous men, such as Alexander the Great 
(Alex. xiii. 1 ff.) and Antoninus Pius (Diad. v. 4 ff.; ef. Macr. iii. 1 ff.); 
with objects belonging to the emperor, as robes (Sev. i. 7; Maxim. xxx. 
5), a chair (Sev. i. 9), carriage (Maxim. xxx. 6), horse (Aur. v. 4), and 
sacrificial victims (Alez. xiii. 6); with possessions properly belonging 
to emperors or their children, as cloaks (Hadr. iii. 5), tortoise bath- 
basins (Cl. Alb. v. 6 ff.), sacrificial saucers (Aur. v. 5), and elephants 
(v. 6); with the insignia of royalty, as crowns (Pius iii. 4; Marc. iv. 3) 
and diadems (Diad. iv. 2 ff.); with the king of beasts (v. 6); with the 
eagle (Cl. Alb. v. 8; Diad. iv. 6; v. 2 ff.; Maz.-Balb. v. 3; Aur. iv. 6) and 
thunderbolt (Pius iii. 5; Maxim. xxx. 2; Tac. xv. 1 ff.; Prob. xxiv. 2) of 
the king of the gods; and with other objects or things partially or en- 
tirely of a royal purple color, as robes (Diad. iii. 4 ff.; Aur. v. 2), band- 
ages (Cl. Alb. v. 9; Aur. iv. 5), books (Maxim. xxx. 4), rust (xxx. 3), 
eggs (Get. iii. 2; Alex. xiii. 1), snakes (Alex. xiv. 1), a calf (Aur. iv. 7), 
horns of a bull (Cl. Alb. v. 3 ff.), sheep (Get. iii. 5; Diad. iv. 5), roses 
(Aur. v. 1), grapes (Maxim. xxx. 1; Tac. xvii. 3), wine and many other 
things (xvii. 2-3), even the shouting of ‘‘Tacita purpura” seven times 
by a fanatic (xvii. 1). 

The unusual signs portending future power are extremely miscel- 
laneous, such as the appearance of a star by day and circles around the 
sun (Alez. xiii. 5), the phenomenal growth of a laurel tree (xiii. 7), 
the nesting of pantagathi in a home (Diad. iv. 6), the swarming of bees 
on statues (Pius iii. 5), the harmless coiling of snakes about the heads 
and wash basins of individuals (Sev. i. 10; Maxim. xxx. 1; Aur. iv. 4), 
the unheard-of actions of a horse that climbed to the roof of a house 
(Pert. i. 2 ff.), eyes of extreme brilliancy and a remarkable memory 
(Alex. xiv. 6), the blazing of a shield (Mazim. xxx. 2), a statue of a bull 
hanging in a tree (Pius iii. 5), and the appearance above ground of jars 
that had been buried (Pius iii. 5). 


B. INDICATIONS OF DEATH 
In frequency, signs of death come next to those of future rule in the 
Scriptores historiae Augustae. The biographer clearly stated that the 
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early life of Diadumenianus contained nothing memorable except nu- 
merous omens indicating that he would not rule long (Diad. i. 1). 

The emperors were warned of approaching death by astrologers 
(Ael. iii. 8; iv. 5; Pesce. Nig. ix. 5; Get. ii. 6; Alex. \xii. 2), Druid priest- 
esses (Alex. lx. 6; Num. xiv. 1 ff.), priests (Heliog. xxxiii. 2), dreams 
(Hadr. xxvi. 10; Com. i. 3 ff.; Sev. xxii. 1), and signs. 

Death was portended by the sudden and unusual, such as the loss 
of a ring (Hadr. xxvi. 7); the falling of a toga (xxvi. 6), statues (Sev. 
xxii. 3; Tac. xvii. 4-5), and trees (Alex. Ix. 4-5); the flying-open of 
doors (Com. xvi. 4) and tombs (Tac. xvii. 4); the occurrence of an 
eclipse (Gord. xxiii. 2); the appearance of stars by day (Pert. xiv. 3); 
and the sacrifice of victims in which the heart and portions of the liver 
were lacking (xi. 2; xiv. 3). 

Some signs were closely connected with death, as words of ill omen 
mentioning death (Hadr. xxvi. 9; Get. iii. 3; iv. 5; Alez. 1x. 7), associa- 
tion of names with that of a slayer (Get. iii. 2; iii. 5 ff.; iii. 7 ff.; Carac. 
xi. 1), dying-out of sacrificial coals (Pert. xiv. 3), dress of mourning 
(Com. xvi. 6), blood (ibid.; Alex. 1x. 3), cypress (Sev. xxii. 4), black 
(xxii. 4-7; Pert. i. 2 ff.), owls (Com. xvi. 5), beasts of prey—wolves 
(Maxim. xxxi. 3), wailing (Hadr. xxvi. 8; Heliog. vii. 3), howling of 
dogs (Mazxim. xxxi. 2), association with places connected with the dead 
(Com. xvi. 7), having one’s name called three times by a dying woman 
(Mazim. xxxi. 1), dulness of eyes (Pert. xiv. 2), visions of being mur- 
dered (xiv. 1), and ghosts (Tac. xvii. 4). 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


WORD ORDER IN SOPHOCLES OT 1430-31 


Tots év yéver yap Tayyerh padiod’ dpav 
povots 7” dxovew eboeBds Exer kaka. 


Jebb! writes as his note to line 1430: “The objection to taking wadiora 
with rots év yeve: is not that it follows these words ...., but that rayyerq 
intervenes. Rather join it with eboeBds Exe. dpav povors 7’ axovew= 
povos pay axove te.” One might fairly ask: What about all that inter- 
venes between padtora and eboeBas E€xer? Dobree reads: povors dpav, so also 
Blaydes, with povors 6’ in the next line; Meineke povors 8’ dpav. Neither 
Gilbert Murray in his translation? nor F. Storr in the Loeb Library® attempts 
to bring out a full meaning for the text, representing, that is, every word. 
Campbell‘ takes the same view of uadcora as Jebb. 

It seems to me that classical scholars, especially the English and the Scotch 
who are brought up on the construing system, often forget entirely that cer- 
tain forms of literature such as oratory and drama were not, in their great 
days, produced to be read but to be listened to. Consequently in them it is 
best to assume that the words are to be taken as they come, not being in the 
nature of the case susceptible to that rearrangement of artificial placing which 
the eye makes with facility in reading. I find it impossible in a number of 
places in Greek drama to believe with some of our commentators that the 
Athenian audience, however subtle they might be as arbiters of wit and music, 
could play hopscotch with words in the fashion of a British public school boy 
construing, a custom, by the way, which, whatever its advantages, has caused 
Greek and Latin to appear as utterly absurd languages. 

The order of the spoken words in the passage under consideration must, I 
think, have conveyed this idea to the listener in the theater: “For the mem- 
bers of a family above all others [uad\.c7a] to look upon what happens in a family, 
and alone [udvo.s] to hear of such, is the only decent thing—when what hap- 
pens is bad.” It is not possible to conceal entirely from others the family 
skeleton, but the members of the family have a particular obligation (uadiora) 
to face it and to learn to live with it. But no outsider should be admitted to 

1R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments, Part I: Oedipus Tyrannus (Cam- 
bridge, 1902), p. 185. 

2 Oedipus King of Thebes (New York: Oxford University Press, 1911), p. 81. 

3 Sophocles, I (‘‘Loeb Library Series,’’ [1932]), 129. 

4 Sophocles, I (Oxford, 1879), 249. 
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the family council when the skeleton is being discussed; that is for the family 
alone (udvors). The note to line 1430 in the Schneidewin-Nauck edition of 
the play® suggests a similar point of view: “Fir die Verwandten ist es an sich 
fromme Pflicht rayyev7 Kaxa pay, waihrend ein anderer sich aus Furcht vor 
dem piacua einem solchen Anblick entziehen darf. Fiir die Verwandten ist 
es auch allein fromme Pflicht rayyevq kaka dxovew; geht das auf die 
bésen Worte die Odipus frither Kreon gesagt hatte?” To the question I 
should reply: “Yes, in part; the bitter words passed between Oedipus and 
Kreon should never have been heard by any one outside the immediate family 
circle. But rayyev7 Kaka axovew is much wider in its range than that.” 

The xaxa, held to the very end of the sentence, is an example of word-plac- 
ing which is profoundly significant and at the same time makes no demand 
which, while possible for a reader, would be impossible for an auditor. The 
whole statement down to éxe: might naturally begin to raise a question in the 
listener’s mind; it is promptly met by xaxa. “Of course,’ the hearer says, 
“when what happens is bad, all that has been said is perfectly true.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EpMonton, CANADA 
W. H. ALEXANDER 


THE SOURCE OF JUGURTHA’S INFLUENCE IN 
THE ROMAN SENATE 


Quite naturally in the course of his narrative Sallust points out the debt 
Masinissa owed Scipio Africanus the Elder and describes the close relations 
between the two men.! It is mentioned in Livy Epitome 50 that Scipio 
Africanus the Younger divided the kingdom, by their father’s deathbed re- 
quest, among the three legitimate sons of Masinissa; the fuller passage from 
Valerius Maximus (v. 2, Ext. § 4) is even more interesting, for there Masi- 
nissa’s devotion to the Cornelian family is described at length. According to 
Valerius Maximus, when Masinissa was at the point of death, realizing he 
could not live until Scipio Aemilianus should arrive, he ordered his family 
“eum dividendi regni arbitrum haberent; quod is statuisset perinde atque 
testamento cautum immutabile ac sanctum obtinerent.” Scipio did not divide 
up the kingdom, but divided among the three sons the various departments of 
administration.? Such a participation in the affairs of Numidia was justifiable 
since it resembled the Roman tradition that the family of a man who con- 
quered a country remained that country’s patron at Rome.’ A conspicuous 

5 Sophokles', Part II: Kénig Oedipus, ed. Ewald Bruhn (Berlin: Weidmann, 1910), 
p. 199. 

1 Bellum Jugurthinum 5. 2 Livy Epitome 50; Appian Lib. 106; Zonaras ix. 27. 


5 Cicero De officiis i. 11, 35; Th. Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen (Berlin, 1864), 
I, 361, n. 10. 
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example is Brutus’ relation to Cyprus, which was based on no stronger con- 
nection than that it was his uncle Cato who had annexed the island. 

I think that too little emphasis has been placed upon the facts that at 
Numantia Scipio had Jugurtha in amicis,‘ and that he wrote a letter of high 
praise to Micipsa about Jugurtha when the young prince returned home after 
service in the war.> May that not have been equivalent to instructing Micipsa 
to make Jugurtha one of his heirs? We may feel moderately certain that here 
we have a condition which would be perfectly clear to a Roman, but which, 
to our distant eyes, seems deliberately not to have been stressed by Sallust 
in the Jugurtha, namely the fact that Scipio had practically made Jugurtha 
king of Numidia and therefore the senate’s decisions in regard to him would 
always have been tempered by the wishes of the Scipios and their friends, 
although Scipio Africanus the Younger himself died in 129 B.c. There is the 
podsibility that Sallust did not emphasize this fact more than he did for fear 
of antagonizing the descendants of those friends of Scipio, but it is highly 
doubtful that he made any effort at concealment. 

Scipio took with him to Numantia some five hundred friends and clients— 
an action which was the beginning of the later cohors amicorum, and which 
has some bearing on the problem of the praetoria cohors.® Not only was it 
possible for the young Jugurtha to meet all these important friends of Scipio 
at Numantia, but there were also present on that occasion many people who 
were independently conspicuous.’ Since all these men, from their connection 
with the Scipionic family, would feel some responsibility toward Jugurtha, 
and since the Romans believed it a noble trait to be as faithful a patron as 
possible,’ it is no wonder that Jugurtha had his way with the senate for a 
long time. The senate expected that there would be trouble about the suc- 
cession to the throne of a barbarian kingdom; there had been a good example 
of that in the case of Masinissa himself; and in such a matter the senators 
would naturally accede to the wishes of their powerful colleagues. Masinissa 
knew how to deal with the Romans; Jugurtha did not know how far he could 
go with impunity. The latter evidently, with all his military virtues, was of a 
difficult temperament; it is to be noted that after the death of Micipsa the 
kingdom itself was split,!° rather than the administrative duties; and when the 


4 Bellum Jugurthinum 7. 5 Ibid. 9. 

6 Appian Jb. 84; Festus 223; Eduard W6lfflin, Philologus, XXXIV (1876), 413; 
Th. Mommsen, Hermes, XIV (1879), 26 ff. Of interest also are Th. Mommsen, “Die 
Cornites Augusti der fritheren Kaiserzeit,’’ ibid., IV (1870), 120-31, and M. Gelzer, Die 
Nobilitat der rémischen Republik (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 84 f. 

7 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, RE, s.v. ‘‘Cornelius,”” No. 335, col. 1454, which gives a list of 
such men. 


8 Suetonius (Julius 71) cites a case of Caesar’s determined protection of a Numidian 
client. 


® Livy xxix. 29 f. 10 Bellum Jugurthinum 12. 
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commission came after the death of Hiempsal, they found it advisable to 
divide the kingdom between Jugurtha and Adherbal," as the senate had or- 
dered. Jugurtha made his mistake in killing the merchants at Cirta; when 
the choice arose between loyalty to a client-king and loyalty to the Italian 
traders, Jugurtha could not hope to win. He might yet have escaped com- 
plete destruction if he had not been so barbarous as to murder Massiva; 
Sallust specifically says that it was then that Jugurtha had passed the limit 
up to which gratia could protect him.” 

If we take such a view of the matter, the references to bribery in the senate 
become of less importance than the references to personal influence. The 
favorable attitude of the senate toward Jugurtha is explained by its obeying 
the wishes of the Scipionic group. Greenidge' wisely points out that the 
accusation of bribery would be very easy since a barbarian king would natural- 
ly send many gifts with his embassies, and to his old friends in particular.’ 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON THE PANEGYRICUS MESSALAE 40-44 


The poet is describing the various abilities of Messala and has made the 
statement that Messala’s abilities in many various fields are equal, i.e., 
Messala is versatile. The equality of these abilities is amplified by a compari- 
son with a balance. 

As printed in the editions of Tibullus by Lachmann (Berlin, 1829), Huschke 
(Lipsiae, 1814), Heyne-Wunderlich (Lipsiae, 1817), Dissen (Gottingae, 1835), 
Miiller (Lipsiae, 1870), Baehrens (Lipsiae, 1878), E. Hiller (Lipsiae, 1885), 
Cartault (Paris, 1909), Smith (New York, 1913), Ponchont (Paris, 1924), 
Pichard (Paris, 1924), and Levy-Lenz (Lipsiae, 1937), together with some 
lesser editions, the lines are in the following order: 


40 Nec tamen hic aut hic tibi laus maiorve minorve, 
41 iusta pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 

42 prona nec hac plus parte sedet nec surgit ab illa, 
43 qualis, inaequatum si quando onus urget utrimque, 
44 instabilis natat, alterno depressior orbe. 


11 Thid. 16. 


12 Tbid. 35: “.... animadvortit supra gratiam atque pecuniam suam invidiam facti 
esse.’’ This must mean that the friends Jugurtha had made at Numantia felt that they 
could no longer protect him without disgracing themselves; cf. the frequent references 
to the Numantine friends and gratia which precede this paragraph, e.g., ibid. 13, 14, 16, 
20, 25, 27. ' 

13 A. H. J. Greenidge, A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Princi- 
pate (New York, 1905), I, 329. 


14 Bellum Jugurthinum 13. 
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In order to realize the difficulty in the text it is necessary to recall the be- 
havior of a balance as exemplified in a druggist’s pan scales: (1) A sensitive 
and true balance (iusta), when equally weighted, wavers unsteadily, dipping 
first one pan and then the other. (2) The magnitude of the are through which 
the pans swing diminishes. (3) The equivalence of the weights on the two 
pans is indicated by the fact that the indicator swings approximately equal 
distances on each side of a fixed zero point. (4) The system eventually, not 
immediately, comes to rest. (5) If the balance be weighted unequally, how- 
ever, the more heavily weighted pan settles down, without wavering, and 
stays there. The lighter side rises into the air and remains there. The system 
comes immediately to rest. 

Let us now consider the passage line by line. Line 40 implies and line 41 
professedly describes an equally weighted balance. In line 42 the verb sedet, 
modified by hac parte and expanded by plus prona, describes the action of the 
more heavily weighted pan, when the balance is not equally weighted. This 
side settles down immediately to rest, without wavering. The other, lighter 
pan rises into the air, without sinking back or wavering. This is expressed by 
the word surgit, modified by ab illa (sc., parte). This is in accordance with 
principle (5) in the foregoing. These two phrases, then, describe the motion 
of the heavy and light pan, respectively. Each is negatived by nec. The line 
therefore expresses, in two different ways, that the balance the writer has in 
mind does not act as if unequally weighted. If the line be more loosely inter- 
preted, the writer seems to be expressing only the thought that the scale is 
equally weighted. To put it another way, line 42 may have the same idea as 
lines 40 and 41 and, as we shall see later, line 44. As for line 43, the interpreta- 
tion depends upon the meaning of inaequatum. This form is recorded only once 
in the dictionaries available to me, and that in this passage. The Thesaurus 
has not included in- at the present date. The other extant literature, then, 
cannot tell us the meaning of this word. The natural tendency is to make it 
equivalent to the adjectives inaequus, inaequabilis, and inaequalis, which are 
frequent and have a similarity of meaning. Let us conclude for the present 
that inaequatum means “unequal.’”’ We are in the dark as to what extension 
in meaning it might have, since it is drat \eyouevov. The next line, 44, is an 
accurate and delightful expression of principle (1) in the foregoing; it there- 
fore describes the motion of an equally weighted scale. 

As the passage stands, we analyze: the scale the poet has in mind is equal- 
ly weighted (40-41); does not act as if unequally weighted (42); such a scale 
(qualis) when unequally weighted (inaequatum) (43)—acts as if equally 
weighted (44)! These last two lines seem to contradict each other and make 
nonsense. To put it specifically, the clause inaequatum si quando onus urget 
utrimque seems to contradict the line instabilis natat, alterno depressior orbe. 

The author of this poem lived in a day when the balance was the weighing 
device. He must have had frequent opportunity to see the instrument in 
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operation. Since he has expended some effort on this comparison, and has 
shown by the delightfully accurate instabilis natat, etc., that he had been a 
close observer of the instrument in operation, I believe he knew how it 
worked and that consequently he correctly described its motion. We are faced, 
then, with a textual corruption. 

The earliest correction we know of to this passage is that in the Excerpta 
Parisina, where sed magis aequatum appears for qualis inaequatum. The com- 
piler ‘‘a librement modifié le texte et interpolé de toutes facons,’”! according to 
Cartault. In this instance the correction makes sense and keeps the accepted 
order. The flow of sense, however, is interrupted, and one ought not to adopt 
this elsewhere unattested reading in the face of agreement of the other manu- 
scripts, in view of the numerous changes introduced deliberately in the Ez. 
Par. to make the excerpts serve moral purposes and be more quotable, if a 
better solution is available. 

The difficulty of the passage was recognized by J. P. Postgate (cf. CR XIV 
[1900], 296), who offers a solution in two parts. First, a transposition of line 42 
to a place after line 44. This is not a difficult transposition. 

40 Nec tamen hic aut hic tibi laus maiorve minorve, 
41 iusta pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 

43 qualis, inaequatum si quando onus urget utrimque, 
44 instabilis natat, alterno depressior orbe, 

42 prona nec hac plus parte sedet nec surgit ab illa. 

45 ete. 

We have Professor Postgate’s own translation of this passage in the Loeb 
volume of Catullus, Tibullus, and the Pervigilium Veneris (London: Heine- 
mann, 1912). This is: 

Just as when a true pair of scales is loaded with equal weights—one that, so 
often as it has to carry a balancing load on either side, wavers unsteadily with each 
pan lower in turn—it sinks no more on this side than it rises on that. 


The second part of Postgate’s suggestion, as we see, consists of translating 
inaequatum as “balancing.” Postgate defends this by taking inaequatum from 
a verb inaequare, of which the form inaequat is cited (Caesar Bel. civ. i. 27. 4), 
wherein it obviously means “levels out.” Postgate assumes a semantic change 
from “level out” to “make equal,” and hence the participle would mean 
“made equal,” and hence “equal.’’ The change in meaning involved is not 
great. 

The Caesar passage is the only occurrence of any form of inaequare cited 
by Postgate, or recorded in any lexicon that I was able to consult. Like 
inaequatum, the form is araé eyéduevov in the extant literature, so far as I 
know. Therefore we cannot decide from usage what inaequatum means, nor how 
great extension in meaning inaequare was subject to. Postgate’s suggestion as 


1A. Cartault, Tibulle et les auteurs du corpus Tibullianum (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1909), p. 137. 
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to the meaning of inaequatum, then, is susceptible of neither verification nor 
disproof. 

We must turn to subjective grounds for new evidence. 

In accordance with what was previously said on inaequatum I believe that 
the reader, on meeting a word so rare as to be represented but once in the 
extant literature, would tend to relate it to other compounds of in- plus an 
adjective (where in- has a negative meaning) and especially to the similar- 
appearing inaequus, inaequalis, and inaequabilis, rather than to the very rare 
word inaequare. Such, at least, has been the reaction of all the translators 
and editors whose judgments are available to me, with the exception of 
Forcellini and Postgate. Accordingly, since the poet has been successful in 
writing clear Latin elsewhere, I do not believe he would have chosen to write 
such a misleading expression, especially when such obvious phrases as qualiter 
aequatum and qualis adaequatum? suggest themselves immediately, which 
would be free from ambiguity and also fit the verse. Accordingly, I consider 
taking inaequatum from inaequare as unnatural and difficult and, therefore, 
incorrect. Another solution should be looked for. 

C. W. Keyes, in a private communication of March 1, 1937, has noted that 
if we grant inaequatum means “equal,” there is no need to transpose the lines 
at all. Join lines 43 and 44 closely to iusta libra and although the passage is 
not brilliant, it is, nevertheless, readable and does no injustice to the poet: 


Just as when an accurate scale is weighed down equally, it does not settle, being 
more inclined on the one side, nor does it rise on the other—such a scale as wavers 
unsteadily, first one pan depressed, then the other, whenever an equal load pulls 
down each side. 


Postgate’s transposition improves the passage somewhat but is unnecessary. 

Let us put line 44, which describes the motion of an equally weighted scale, 
after line 41, which professedly describes such. Let this be followed by line 42, 
which is, as we have seen, a loose expression for an equally weighted balance, 
and which may follow a similar sentence because of the connectives nec... . 
nec, which I render “and....not....nor.’”’ Line 42, then, would say that 
the balance does not fall on one side and rise on the other. Line 43 follows 
naturally, adding that this last-described motion is that of an unequally 
weighted scale. The transposition is not difficult. 


40 Nec tamen hic aut hic tibi laus maiorve minorve, 
41 iusta pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 

44 instabilis natat, alterno depressior orbe, 

42 prona nec hac plus parte sedet, nec surgit ab illa, 
43 qualis, inaequatum si quando onus urget utrimque. 
45 etc. 


2 The phrase qualis adaequatum is the suggestion of Professor N. G. McCrea of 
Columbia University. 
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A translation would be: 

Just as when a true balance is weighted with equal loads, it wavers unsteadily, 
first one pan and then the other lower, and does not settle on one side, nor does it 
rise [i.e., permanently] on the other, as it does when weighted on both sides, but 
unequally. 


As I take it, line 41 and the now following line 44 characterize an accurate 
balance, which in the next line, 42, on weighing the various abilities of Messala 
and finding them equal would waver unsteadily, dipping first one pan then 
the other—not settling down on one side and rising on the other as a scale does 
when unequally weighted (1. 43). 

The passage now makes excellent sense, is easy reading, and is free from 
ambiguity. The description has been made to conform with the actual event. 

The use of qualis adverbially, for qualiter or ut, is attested sufficiently in the 
lexica, as well as by lines 19 and 20 in this poem. 


JAMES R. NAIDEN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TWO PAPYRUS NOTES 
I. P. Bad. 35 (Protemais Hermeiou; A.D. 87)! 


The papyrus contains a private letter, the text—and, therefore, the inter- 
est—of which are impaired by a considerable number of lacunae and uncer- 
tain letters. 

Of the restorations proposed by the editor,? that of the address on the 
back (ll. 30-31) 

Ei]s Trohewaciba tiv ‘Epueliou 
dds kw]nopbdaxe ore "Eray[d0w déperv? 


is demonstrably erroneous. The intent of the address is clear: The carrier is 
instructed to deliver the letter to an official at Ptolemais Hermeiou (where the 
addressee is presumably resident), with the request that it be given over by 


1 The following abbreviations are used in this article: 

BGU =Aegyptische Urkunden aus den... . Museen zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden, 
Vols. I-IX (Berlin, 1895-1937). 

P.Bad. = Veréffentlichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen. Number 35 is con- 
tained in Heft 2: Griechische Papyri, herausgegeben von Friedrich Bilabel (Heidel- 
berg, 1923). 

P.Iand.=Papyri Iandanae, cum discipulis edidit Carolus Kalbfleisch (Leipzig, 
1912 a 

Sel.Pap. =A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri, Vols. I-II (London: Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, 1932-34). 
2U. Wilcken, “‘Die Ergainzungen bediirfen der Revision,” Archiv fiir Papyrusfor- 

schung und verwandte Gebiete, VII (1924), p. 304. 





3 Bror Olsson republishes P.Bad. 35 as No. 51 in his Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten 
Rémerzett (Uppsala, 1925). He reprints the address with Bilabel’s restorations. 
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the latter to Epagathos, the addressee. But Bilabel’s restoration of the ad- 
dress is open to the following objections: 

1. Among the numerous officials of the villages of Roman Egypt, there 
was, as far as we know today, none whose title was kwuoptAak.4 Moreover, 
even if the existence of such an official were assumed, he could hardly be an 
officer of Ptolemais Hermeiou which was not a village (kan), but one of the 
three Greek cities (36ers) of Egypt. 

The restoration xw]uopidax: is therefore clearly inacceptable. If the ]u is 
correctly read, the possible restorations are dec]uopidAakt, épn]uodiAake, 
Bec]uopirakt, voluodiAakt, dp|uodbAak:, and rora]uodiAak. Since the letter 
was to be delivered to an official in the city, the EpnuodtAaé and worayogtyaé, 
whose duties were exercised in the surrounding country, may fairly safely be 
ruled out, or at least regarded as less probable. It is perhaps possible also— 
this should be checked on the original, of course—that JAc should be read in- 
stead of ]u,° in which case the restoration is limited to just one possibility: 
BiB} AcopbAaxe. 

2. The simple imperative 56s is never, so far as I am aware, used in ad- 
dresses. The regular form, all through Ptolemaic and Roman times, is 47déos, 
with ézidos used occasionally from the third century a.p. onward. In the 
present case, therefore, amédos is required. 

3. ore in its present connection is, from the third century B.c. onward, 
regularly used with the dative and without any verb.° Therefore dépevv should 
be omitted. 

4. Instead of dépev, "Exay[a0w would normally be followed by (a) an 
expression of his relationship to the writer, e.g., 7@ marpi, TO adEAPG, ete.; 
(b) an expression of endearment, e.g., 7@ ldiw (1. 1 has "Erayado 7 eidio) ; 
or (c) mapa ‘loavvns (the writer). 

In view of the foregoing remarks and of other similar addresses, the ad- 
dress of P. Bad. 35 should be restored 


Addo el]s IIroAeuaclia riv “Epueliov TO 
detve 2vo]uopbdaxe adore "Eray[a0w 7 ddeApa? 
or 
Kils Tlrodeuaciba Thy “Epyeliov" ’Arddos 7TH detve 
288] Acopbdane ore ’"Eray[a0w mapa "lodvyns. 


4The Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon (Part V: @ncavpoToéw-Kay) lists 
kwuopbAak, with a reference to BGU, III, 742, i, 1; but xwuopbdA(aé), there printed in the 
original publication, has long since been reported as misread for BiBAvoPbA (axes) (O. Eger, 
Zum dgyptischen Grundbuchwesen in rémischer Zeit [Leipzig and Berlin, 1909], p. 24, 
n. 3). The word xwyopiAaé should therefore be deleted from the Lexicon. 


® \t and yw are very similar in the papyri of the first and second centuries, and are 
readily confused; cf. e.g., n. 4. 


6 Cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit, Band II, 1. 
Halfte (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), p. 301; G. Rosenberger, P.Jand. 93, 14n. Parallel in- 
stances are BGU, IV, 1079 ( =Olsson, op. cit., No. 30; Sel. Pap. I, 107 [a.p. 41]), 38-41; 
II, 423 ( =Sel.Pap., I, 112 [second century a.p.]), 28-30. 
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II. BGU, II, 475 (Arstnorre Noms; Seconp Century A.D.) 


This report of income from the rental of state domain, though several times 
commented upon, has never, to my knowledge, been correctly interpreted. 
The text reads: 

Luv7nxOn &k SraptcOwrixod [wpdjrepov ... al... ] 
’Auarias, vuvel 5¢ Tod telpwrarolv tape[to]u ¢ (Erous)* 

, éori bé 
amd dpyupiov (radavrwr) n (Spaxuav) ’AyO+ 

5 pera ro droronber brép re ToTwY 
douknTwv peyevnkdtwv Kai &A\wv 
Snrwhevtwr elvar &v cupmrwor Kal 
durerckOv xrnpatwv peradodertwv 
elvar év rater abrovpyoupévwy éviwy p= 

10 cOwrdv dv pev reredeutnKdtwv dv 5é 

avaxexwpnxdrwv &p(yuplov) (réXavrov)a (Spaxuas) "Boxy+ 


hora dpyuplov (radavra) £ (Spaxpal) ’AiKs 
& dy eicerpax[On d]rép Anupat[wr] 
tov abrov ¢ (érous) (rédavra)é (Spaxpal) "Evvs =" 


At the end of line 2 after ¢ (zeta), f, a sort of elongated s, much like that 
used in calculus, equals ¢ (zeta) (€rous), not (raAavTa) s (sigma) as Rostovt- 
zeff* takes it; cf. line 14, rod abrod ¢ (Erous). 

Tomwv douxntwy (Il. 5-6): Preisigke takes these words to mean “unbe- 
wohnt gebliebene Zimmer.”® But the subsequent mention of other (7éox) év 
ovupmrwor (Il. 6-7) and of dumedcka KTNuaTAa (1. 8) indicates that we are con- 
cerned with tracts of land, not with rooms, and that the land in question, when 
under cultivation, was probably used for viticulture. Wilcken’s original in- 
terpretation, on the basis of Strabo xvii. 786, of the rémo: doixnrot as the 
fields uninundated by the Nile is unquestionably correct.’ 

Of lines 5-11 Rostovtzeff writes: “Es werden zuerst die tomo. doixnro. 
und die év cuurrwor, dann die Weingiirten, welche als werado8evra bezeichnet 
werden, erwihnt und subtrahiert, dann folgt Z. 9 ff.: elvac év raéex, etc.”! But 


7 Combined text of recto and verso, the verso containing a somewhat abbreviated 
version of the account—the first draft, no doubt—and supplying many of the letters 
missing on the recto. 


8M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates (‘‘Archiv fiir Papy- 
rusforchung und verwandte Gebiete,”’ Beiheft 1 [Leipzig and Berlin, 1910]), p. 188. 


®F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden ..., 8.v. rémos (1) (i); 
doixnros. 


10U, Wilcken, Etudes archéologiques, linguistiques et historiques, dédiées & Mr. le Dr. C. 
Leemans (Leyden, 1885), p. 68. The passage of Strabo referred to reads: roritwy (sc. 6 
Neidos) .... Kara Tas dvaBdoes Kai rod’ oixhotmov abrav rd pépos amoNelTwr pdvov 
70 Kadumropevov év tats tAnumuplor, 7d 5’ brepdetvov Kal perewpdrepov Tod peluatos wav 
doixnrov deity éxatéepwiev Kai épnuov ba thy abrnv dvvdpiar. 


11 Loc. cit. (n. 8). 
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peradobevra (“reported’’), in such an interpretation, is left hanging meaning- 
lessly without its much-needed complement. The complement is, in fact, the 
entire evar... . dvaxexwpnxorwy clause, and the sense of the passage is: 

After deduction of 1 talent 2123 drachmas 1 obol on account of (1) fields which 
have remained uninundated (and, therefore, uncultivated); (2) others shown to 
be in ruinous state; and (3) tracts of vineyard reported as being in the roster of 
certain lessee-cultivators some of whom have died and others fled. 


That this is the necessary interpretation of the passage is borne out also 
by the accounting of the report which now first becomes intelligible: 
Line 
1-2 Collected in the seventh year from rental of land formerly belonging to.. .. 
3 Amatia and now in the possession of the state, 





as follows: 
4 IN oo Poteet cei Mens a aha 8 tal. 4049 dr. 1 ob. 
5-11 After deduction of.................. 1 tal. 2123 dr. 1 ob. [uncollect- 
able for the three reasons given above] 
12 MEMGMGGE &.cmcccuccccecndescevecsss 0 1 SOG Or - 
13-14 Of which, actually collected (to date) 
and booked as income of the same 
PSVEMUM MORES 5c ote reve neien dees 4 tal. 5456 dr. 2 ob. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS 
New York UNIVERSITY 


gavracuara beta (Republic 532c) 


Adam interprets #eta, which has been needlessly suspected,! as follows: 
“ ‘Tivine’ g@avracuara is a half-technical Platonic phrase for reflections of 
natural objects produced by natural lights: they are Ota because Oeias 
épya tromoews (Soph. 266c).’’? An alternative possibility of interpreting @eta 
in a manner more consonant with Plato’s general use of the word @etos in 
the Republic? lies in referring it to his allusion of the relation of a poet to the 
Muse in Republic 331e, in the case of the poet Simonides, whom he calls 
Getos. Of the relation of O€tos to poets, he says in Meno 99c: Odxodv, & Mevwr, 
aévov TovTous Beious KaNdelvy Tovs Gvdpas, olTiWEs vodv wh ExovTEs TONG Kal 


1 @e7a MSS, bracketed by Stallbaum: 6éa Ast and Apelt. 


2 J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, I1, 137-38; ef. Appen. XIII, pp. 190 ff., for Adam’s 
further discussion of the explanation which Shorey first pointed out to him when he 
once proposed (kai év rots dca muxva Te Kai d) eta. 


3 The difficulty with the Sophist reference lies in the fact that the theory of a Ocia 
and an dvOpwrivn eidwdorouxy is transferred from a dialogue which is generally ad- 
mitted to be a later phase of Plato’s thought. The foregoing suggestion proceeds to ex- 
plain Oe7a in the light of the Greek commonplace notion that the poet is the medium 
of the Muses, which Plato enlarges upon. 
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peyada Katopbodow av mparrovor Kal Neyovot;.... ’'Opbds dp’ dv Kadotpev 
Geious Te obs vuvdn EXeyouev xpnopwoods Kal wavTers Kal TOvs moLnTiKOds GravTas. 

The Jon (533d ff.) amplifies the notion of the poet as Oetos. The poets, 
Plato claims, are nothing but mediums through which a 6eia divas finds 
expression; the Muse makes men év@éous so that they speak Oeiq duvape. 
The poets become 6eto. only because they are the mediums of a higher and 
divine source. 

If we substitute, mutatis mutandis, the sun and the images in the water for 
the Muse and the poets, we have an analogous situation with respect to the 
use of the word @etos.4 The images in themselves have no being except as 
mediums of expression; like the poets, the gavradcuata become eta because 
the sun, who is a god, chooses them as the natural and appropriate mediums 
to reveal himself to those who cannot gaze upon him directly. Through them, 
as through poets, the divine power of the sun expresses itself, and because 
they participate in the process of expression, they partake of a derivative 
divinity. 


James A. NoTopou.os 
Trinity CoLLEGE 


HARTFORD 


‘For a similar use of Oetos cf. Pindar Ol. ii. 88, where the eagle is called Ads pds 
bpvixa Oetov. The eagle is called by Schol. Pind. Isth. v. 53: d:émop7os aierés. Cf. Arat. 
Phen. 522: Znvds péyas &yyedos; Porphyry De abstin. iii.5: dpyiBes tots dvOpwmors eiot 
Knpukes Gor GAAwY Oedv, Ards pev derds. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Bibliothek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften, Band VIII: Lehrbuch der 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Von Ernst Bicxeu. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1937. Pp. xii+-587. Geh., M. 26; geb., 
M. 29.50. 


This volume departs from the traditional handbooks and histories of 
Roman literature in ambitiously attempting a kunstgeschichtliche Darstellung 
(p. 51) analogous to the sections of Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte which 
present literature in its relation to the cultural development of the Roman 
people. 

After a competent account of the transmission of the literary documents 
and of the labors of the Romans themselves in the critical editing of these 
documents, the author undertakes a definition of the literarische Kunstgeist 
of the Roman people (pp. 51-64). With patriotic ardor Bickel finds that a 
perfect harmony exists between the qualities of Greek artistic genius and of 
German Kunstgeist. This harmony provides him with an absolute standard by 
which to measure the Roman achievement, and the measurement results in 
establishing the inferiority of the Roman literary genius (p. 53). As we trem- 
ble in prospect of a depreciatory account of Roman literature Bickel reassures 
us by the contention that Roman poetry is not the product of Romans or 
Latins but of italianized Greeks and latinized Celts and Spaniards (p. 57). 
The Latins and the Romans did possess artistic instincts, in spite of their 
humble origins, but their imaginative power was hampered by “puritanism,” 
by the Roman ideal of gravitas and auctoritas; artists born at Rome suffered 
least from this handicap in the field of oratory. Non-Roman and non-Latin 
artists, freed from this cramping puritanism, achieved success. Under these 
circumstances it is unreasonable to make any general comparison of Greek 
and of Roman literary genius; from Bickel’s standpoint Greek literature and 
Roman literature are not comparable terms. 

The account of Greek influence (pp. 65-82) is marked by the author’s 
opposition to what he regards as the philhellenic philology of the present day 
(p. 55). Roman culture, as it finds expression in literature, is not a part of 
Hellenism but offers something fundamentally new (p. 69). Modern human- 
ism derives from Roman humanism, which is itself the issue not merely of 
Greek philanthropia but of the combination of Greek philanthropia and 
paideia as Gellius defined humanitas. Roman artists took over the Greek 
literary types, but in so doing they were dependent merely in respect to form; 
and in any case modern criticism minimizes the value of literary types in its 
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appraisal of artistic achievement (p. 73). There follows a summary statement 
of the kind and degree of dependence upon Greek literature, of Roman 
originality, and of Roman Rhetorisierung of literature as a kind of originality. 
Literary technique, here and elsewhere very imperfectly handled, is briefly 
dismissed in a couple of pages. 

In preparation for a consideration of literary epochs Bickel discloses his 
criteria for determining division into periods (pp. 90-92). Various factors 
enter into the problem. Political history, the development of the language 
and of rhythmical and metrical forms, Greek influence, and the participation 
of newly latinized peoples in literary productivity must be considered. There 
will of course be brief transitional periods, but each of the main periods is 
marked by its Zeitgeist. The importance of any one of the criteria will vary 
in different periods, and the problem of division is complicated by the emer- 
gence of great personalities, especially at the turn from one period to another. 
On the whole we heartily agree with the author that a consideration of so 
many disparate factors involves us in a ganz verwickelte Sachverhalt (p. 92), but 
we are admonished to “keep our eyes” on all these various criteria. 

The result is a division into eleven epochs, which Bickel treats (pp. 93-314) 
in sequence, discussing the various factors and somewhat elaborately appre- 
ciating a few of the great personalities that mark the emergence of each new 
epoch. Here appears some of the best critical evaluation in the volume, espe- 
cially of individual artists in the field of belles-lettres (e.g., Seneca, pp. 
185-87). The final section of the book is devoted to the literary types, with 
factual information regarding the lives and works of authors, a welcome 
minimizing of bibliography, attempts of unequal value to sketch development 
within the type, and relatively little attention to technique or Greek back- 
ground and influence. In general it would be a more effective section if the 
reader were left to Schanz and similar authorities for the details of lives and 
works, and if the author had used the resultant space for a less rough attempt 
to evaluate the types and the authors representative of each genre. 

Such an ambitious effort is baffling to a critic. The relief from the factual 
minutiae of the conventional handbook is welcome. Surely after many cen- 
turies of classical study we should be able to indulge in sound generalizations. 
On the other hand, any attempt to present das kulturbiologische Wesen in the 
present state of our studies must provoke disagreement on almost every page. 
The success of the book lies chiefly in stimulating adverse reaction. Half-a- 
dozen books of the same large scope seem necessary as a preliminary to any 
such undertaking. Belles-lettres should be discriminated and subjected to his- 
torico-aesthetic appraisal. Intellectual history requires a volume. Various 
problems, such as the influence on literature of political, social, and economic 
forces, the influence of Greek on Latin literature (continuing the incomplete 
work of Leo, without of course any philhellenic prejudice such as Bickel 
deprecates), and literary technique (continuing the work of Heinze on Vergil), 
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demand separate treatment before one may trace the interrelation of litera- 
ture and culture. Bickel’s volume at least is a challenge to higher achievement 
than that which characterizes much of our present activity. 

Modern criticism supplies Bickel with such vague labels as classicism, 
romanticism, rococo, and baroque, and some looseness inevitably results. 
In spite of the cautious beginning on page 156, romanticism in the Augustan 
period is hardly viewed with proper historical perspective. It is merely a 
phase of ancient conservatism deeply rooted in classical culture but intensified 
under Augustus by political, religious, and social conditions. And when 
Bickel, because romanticism in modern criticism is supposed to include a 
sympathy with nature, quotes famous passages of Vergil and of Propertius as 
examples of die Sehnsucht nach Naturerkenntniss and consequently of roman- 
ticism, he seems to me to be confusing the kind of sympathy with nature 
which some modern critics include under romanticism with a totally different 
phenomenon (pp. 160-61). Vergil and Propertius are incidentally expressing 
their enjoyment of natural scenery but are primarily confessing a dominant 
interest in philosophy, which involves an understanding of the laws of nature. 
Rarely, however, does indulgence in aesthetische causerie carry the author to 
such a pitch of absurdity as when (p. 134) he eloquently compares the use of 
a spondee in the fifth foot of the hexameter to “die Spannung gehemmter 
Erwartung auf dem vorliegenden Kinn und der zuriickliegenden Stirn” in an 
Egyptian masterpiece of plastic art. 

Similar inexact thinking sometimes results from contacts with modern 
social philosophy. Catullus and Cicero appear as exponents of two opposed 
“fdeals of life’—the doctus poeta and the vir bonus dicendi peritus; this 
“ideological” opposition corresponds to a “sociological’’ opposition; socially 
Cicero and Catullus are opposed as Bourgeoisie and Bohéme (p. 140). It is 
quite true that one hardly imagines Cicero as bursting into wild cries of pas- 
sion as does Catullus, but is it logically proper to regard the doctus poeta and 
the vir bonus as antithetical? The learned poet is the product of literary theory 
and practice; the dictum of censorious Cato is a moralizing precept. How can 
a doctus poeta be regarded as embodying an “‘ideal of life’? He simply repre- 
sents an ideal of literary theory and practice. 

One appreciates boldness when it is supported by careful documentation. 
Throughout the work Bickel is inclined to emphasize the influence of oriental 
culture upon Latin civilization, and particularly in his account of the period 
of the Antonines. Here he resurrects the ghost of Africitas, minimizes the 
influence of the second Sophistic on Apuleius’ style, and elaborately argues 
for the direct influence of oriental culture upon Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 
(pp. 220-27). It may well be that Book xi, if it is autobiographical, is evidence 
of direct influence of oriental religion upon Apuleius’ religious convictions. 
But the constant harping upon the story of Cupid and Psyche, as evidence of 
orientalizing, is hardly justified; nor may one emphasize the form of composi- 
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tion in the romance as a whole as directly due to oriental influence, considering 
our total ignorance of the structure of Aristides’ Milesiaka. The individual 
episodes in the romance bear every mark of translation from the Greek, and 
none more patently than the story of Cupid and Psyche; any oriental in- 
fluence was exerted on the Greek sources. And why isolate the story of Cupid 
and Psyche without raising at all the question whether the account of the mill 
in ix. 12 or the story of Charite bears any marks of the weltanschauliche 
Kulturanlage of the Orient? I doubt whether even Reitzenstein or Kerényi, 
whatever the one believed about the oriental cosmogonical myth underlying 
the story of Psyche, or the other about the Greek romances as propaganda for 
oriental cults, would contend that Apuleius in his romance was directly in- 
fluenced by oriental culture in any large way. 

Ideas and ideals characteristic of Latin culture find expression in docu- 
ments written in Latin, whether literary or not; Latin literature, in the sense 
of belles-lettres, is itself an expression of Latin culture. But when the term 
“literary” is used to cover literary and nonliterary documents, confusion 
results at the outset. Vergil’s Aeneid, in its form and literary technique, real- 
izes the poet’s artistic aims and also some elements peculiar to the national 
literary genius; the same poem in its content is an emphatic expression of 
Roman ideas and ideals. The student of literature from a cultural standpoint 
is concerned with both aspects of the poem. On the other hand, the various 
codifications of Roman law, or Pliny’s Natural History, have little relation to 
a kunstgeschichtliche Darstellung, and contribute little to an understanding of 
the literarische Kunstgeist. They certainly are relevant to a history of Latin 
culture but hardly to a history of Kunst as an expression of culture. Until the 
pernicious traditionalism is broken down which regards all written documents 
as literature, a modern Mommsen is not only ambitious but somewhat indis- 
creet. Nonetheless we cordially welcome the stimulating emphasis on large 
and vitalizing generalizations. 


Henry W. Prescott 
University of Chicago 


L’Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci. By Ropotro Monpotro. Firenze: Felice le 

Monnier, 1934. Pp. viii+440. L. 40. 

This work, the tenth in the second series of “Studi filosofici” directed by 
Giovanni Gentile, opens with a discussion of Erich Frank’s chapter on “Die 
Entwicklung des Begriffs vom Unendlichen” in his Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer. After accepting Frank’s demonstration that the Greeks had cre- 
ated the concept of the infinitesimal, as well as the heliocentric system and the 
vision of infinite space, Mondolfo sets out to prove that the Greek compre- 
hension of infinity extended beyond the sphere of rational and exact mathe- 
matical and astronomical concepts into the sphere of feeling and intuition. 
The Greeks, he argues, cannot have created a concept in which they were not 
interested and by which they were not attracted. 
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The doctrines of the neo-humanism or classicism, spread by Lessing, 
Winckelmann, Goethe, and Schiller, which taught that all Greek religion, art, 
and life were marked by harmony and plastic serenity, were then correct in 
their insistence upon the unity of Greek life; they erred only in their failure to 
discern the multiplicity of tendencies and the darker side of Greek life. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century and the first decades of the twentieth, historians 
accomplished a critical revision of the old views without destroying their 
charm; Mondolfo cites F. W. Otto as one of those who have revived classicism 
in the field of Greek religion, and criticizes him for failing to recognize the 
religion of the infinite, of 7d wepéxov Grerpov, in pre-Socratic Greece (p. 220); 
W. Jaeger and J. Stenzel are called neo-humanists, since they find in classical 
antiquity an ideal of dynamic ra:éeia. The revision of classicism has not yet 
succeeded, however, in extirpating the old notion that the Greeks were always 
fond of measure and limits and never appreciated infinity. 

In tracing the origins of the conception Mondolfo suggests that the explor- 
ing activity of sailors was fonte e stimulo continuo al concepimento (p. 15), and 
finds that Homer admires the huge, the immeasurable, and the sublime; in 
this connection he argues that arpiyeros means “inexhaustible,” “infinite,” 
as Herodian interprets it (see p. 17, n. 2). 

Then comes the really serious part of the work. Part II deals with the 
infinity of time and eternity in Greek theology and philosophy; Part III with 
infinite number and the infinitesimal; Part IV with infinite extension, and the 
infinity of the universal divine power. At the close of Part II, Mondolfo cites 
the statement of Duhem that the Greeks had never gone beyond the idea of a 
perpetuity which consisted either in immutable permanence or in incessant 
cyclic repetition. Mondolfo is inclined to agree with Duhem (pp. 130 and 
131), but believes that in two cases the way had been opened toward the 
modern ideas of irreversible time and of indefinite change; Plutarch, he says, 
fought a battle in the De fato on the side of liberty and of contingency against 
the concept of cyclic repetition; and also a concept of the progressive accumu- 
lation of variations leading to human progress had appeared in Aristotle 
(epi pidrocodias, fr. 2), even though Aristotle “shows no sign of being aware 
that he had reopened the problem of dynamism” (p. 110, n. 3). The atomists 
and Epicurus (pp. 56-59, 117, 118, 130, 131) are dismissed with the argument 
that “the constant realization of all the infinite possibilities was bound to 
result in a constantly renewed universal identity.’”” Mondolfo accepts the tra- 
ditional view that the atomists present the “full development of the mech- 
anistic conception,” and quotes in support of his treatment of Epicurus 
three texts: “during eternity the same things have always happened and 
happen and will happen” (Usener, Epicurea, frag. 266; the reference in 
Mondolfo on p. 118 is a misprint); “nothing new happens in the universe in 
respect to the infinite time traversed” (Usener, frag. 266); and “the universe 
was always as it is now and will always be as it is’ (Ad Herodot. 39). 

Here Mondolfo has missed a great opportunity. The traditional view of the 
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atomists is little more than a traditional misrepresentation; there is nothing in 
the atomists nearly so mechanical as the uniformity with which our historians 
affix to their doctrine the label of mechanism. The doctrine of Leucippus was 
conceived and born as a resolute denial of Eleatic fixity, and a vehement asser- 
tion that change was real; it is obvious that there was no change within the 
individual atom or form (Grouos ovcia, id€a), but it is equally obvious that 
the atoms moved, that the motion of the atoms was real, and that the number 
and the variety of their forms were infinite, or inconceivably great (aepidn- 
mrtos). The motion of the forms is of course causal, but it is not forced upon 
the forms by anything external to them, even if we were to accept the absurd 
argument of Aristotle (De generatione 326 a 10) that ‘““Democritus says that 
each of the indivisible beings is heavier according to its excess.”’ Aristotle him- 
self admitted (326 a 15) that Democritus had said nothing of the sort, and 
that no property but form belonged to the indivisibles; it is regrettable that 
Zeller and Nestle saw fit to accept Aristotle’s absurdity rather than Ari- 
stotle’s revision of himself. In addition to the causal motion of the forms, 
Leucippus and Democritus attributed to the forms infinite number and in- 
finite variety of form; the one is the cause of the infinite quantity of phenome- 
na and the other is the cause of the infinite differentiation of phenomena. If, 
then, these causal differences of form inhere in the forms themselves, and 
are infinite, the resultant process can be called mechanical only by those who 
imagine that infinitely various causes can somehow or other be exactly the 
same thing as invariable antecedent conditions. The truth is that ‘“mech- 
anism”’ is, in many contexts, a term of abuse employed by teleologists, just 
as “teleological” is often a term of abuse employed by those who detest final 
causes. 

If there is room for free play and for real change in the doctrine of the 
atomists, how can we explain their insistence upon the supremacy of reason 
and of necessity (3davra éx \oyou Te Kal bx’ avaykns)? The saying of Leucippus 
was probably called forth by the picturesque but disorderly system of Emped- 
ocles, with its warring and mingling powers of love and strife, and parts of 
animals produced at random (yevéo@at ws Ervxe wépn [Simplicius Phys. 371]); 
the reason and the necessity upon which Leucippus insisted were not me- 
chanical, but were internal to the atoms and to their motion. How can we 
explain the apparent denial of change and novelty by Epicurus? Epicurus had 
invented the rapéyxAcors of the atoms in order to revive their liberty, which 
had been taken from them by Aristotle, and in order to prevent men from 
“following the story about the gods” and from “being slaves to the destiny 
believed in by those who study nature” (Ad Menoeceum 134). The passages 
cited by Mondolfo have nothing to do with the presence of liberty and of real 
change in the system of Epicurus; Usener’s quotation from Celsus is a piece of 
late Platonism, and the nulla di nuovo accade nell’universo is a mistranslation 
of obdev £évov &v 7G mavtl aroredeirar. The expression 76 wav refers not to the 
universe but to the sum of being, which includes an infinite number of uni- 
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verses, and the phrase as a whole belongs to the argument that “nothing is 
created out of that which does not exist.’’ The real meaning is that “nothing 
alien to the action of the atoms and the void is ever brought to pass in the 
sum of being.’’ Whenever the Epicureans referred to the infinite sum of being, 
they always denied that any addition to it or subtraction from it could be 
made; but their insistence upon the conservation of being does not entitle 
historians to dismiss them as mechanists.! 

Part III contains an interesting discussion of infinite number and the 
infinitesimal, which mathematicians ought to be able to understand. On page 
142 Mondolfo mistranslates a passage in Theophrastus (Ap. Simplic. Phys. 
xxvili. 4): “Leucippus made the forms of the atoms infinite in number 
dua 76 ndev waddov ToLodrov 7} Tovodrov efvar.”” Zeller rendered “weil kein 
Grund vorliege, weshalb ihnen eine Gestalt mehr zukommen sollte als die 
anderen’’; Burnet followed Zeller, and Mondolfo has “‘giacché non c’é ragione 
che esista l’una piuttosto che I’altra delle infinite possibilit’ che contiene la 
natura.’ It means “because nothing is really of one quality rather than an- 
other’’; the infinite forms account for the infinite diversities in appearance, 
beneath which the atoms and the void remain the same. A little later Anaxa- 
goras receives (pp. 144-46) some unmerited praise for having declared that 
the infinite is in the little as well as in the great, and that the two infinites are 
equal in quantity. What Anaxagoras is really discussing, in fragments 3 and 
8, appears to be the continuity of his infinite substance; he objects to the 
Empedoclean separation of the four divine elements. 

Part IV is by far the most valuable contribution to the history of philos- 
ophy; everyone should read pages 203-33, on divine infinity in pre-Socratic 
theology and the infinity of the primordial substance. 


Né l’infinito continente per gli Orfici e per i Pitagorici, né l’Olimpo per Parme- 
nide é puro luogo 0 ricettacolo: é principio, e come tale ha natura e potenza divina. 
E sempre quello stesso 76 Oetov degli antichi e antichissimi teologi che (come dice 
Aristot., Metaph., XII, 8, 1074 a) abbraccia (wepéxec) tutta quanta la natura: 
ossia tutta l’alimenta e regge e governa, come spiegano anche Anassimandro e 
Anassimene [p. 217]. 


The presentation of early Greek philosophical thought as a peaceful evolution 
of physical doctrines, as the victory of those who saw in the processes of 
nature only causal necessity over “the mythical concept of personal gods 
arbitrarily interfering in the universe’’ (Nestle), is definitely unhistorical. The 
quarrels of the Greek philosophers are impossible to understand unless we 
recognize that their most important physical doctrines were also metaphysical 
and theological, and that therefore their “rationalism” did not carry with it 


1 Mondolfo also quotes Lucretius iii. 945-49. In this passage the eadem sunt omnia 
semper and the eadem tamen omnia restant are simply part of the argument addressed 
by the nature of things to the recalcitrant mortal who clings to life though no new 
pleasures are in store for him. 
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the triumph of reason over unreason. Even modern rationalism cannot pro- 
duce such a happy result. 

There is an excellent account (pp. 342-74) of Aristotle’s struggle with two 
opposte visioni dell’infinito; the negative concept of the deficiency inherent 
“in that which has always something else outside itself” is at war with the 
positive concept of the perfection “of that which has all within itself.” With 
regard to Plato, Mondolfo is generally conservative; he rejects Burnet’s recent 
revival of Gruppe’s hypothesis that Plato in old age taught heliocentrism. 

In reviewing a work of such scope and genuine value it is impossible to 
mention every detail. The book is provided with an index of names and sub- 
jects. There are a few misprints; 7peud is persistently furnished with a rough 
breathing. Mondolfo accepts Zeller’s untenable conjecture of yeyéOe for peév 
yever in Plutarch Strom. 3, which bolsters up a popular misinterpretation of 
Anaximenes; and he accepts Wilamowitz’ é6Akés in Philolaus (frag. 12), which 
loses the whole point of the metaphor. I see no reason for saying that the 
myth of Oceanus and Tethys in J1. xiv is probabile inter polazione orfica (p. 204), 
or for calling this myth “a trace of a theogony’”’; the notion that anonymous 
Greeks spent their time inserting lines into the text of Homer is out of date. 
The assumption that the supreme god of Xenophanes is the universe (p. 269), 
and that Xenophanes was not a philosopher but merely a poeta humoriste 
(Tannery, Burnet) or of a kindlicheinfacher Natur (Zeller), ought to be aban- 
doned. Xenophanes openly expressed his contempt for the phenomena of na- 
ture; his philosophical doctrine may have been erroneous, but it shows no 
signs of childish simplicity. In the poem of Parmenides, aréXeorov is not di 
significato equivoco fra temporalita e spazialita, in quanto le comprendeva 
ambedue (p. 279) ; the context ob5€ ror’ Hv ob5’ ora expressly limits the mean- 
ing of the word to time. What are these correnti orientalizzanti (p. 319) that 
are said to have exerted so much influence upon Plato toward the end of his 
life? Mondolfo says: 


La cui azione é documentata non solo dalla presenza di un caldeo fra i membri 
ordinart della scuola, ma pid ancora dal fatto che le Leggi accolgono il dualismo 
zarathustriano e l’Epinomis poi rende onore alla teologia astrale. 


The conjectures of Jaeger are interesting, but they ought not to be mistaken 
for historical evidence; the presence of a Chaldaean in the Academy proves 
nothing about his influence upon the Academy, the parallel between Zoroas- 
trian theology and Platonic theories will not stand close examination (cf. 
George Foot Moore, History of Religions, I, 385), and astral theology in 
Greece goes back at least to the time of Pythagoras. 

Mondolfo has proved his case; Greek thought contains many elements 
which do not fall within the familiar categories of limit and measure and 
form, and which have had a decisive influence upon the development of 
modern thought. 
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Onde le dottrine moderne dell’infinito e dell’infinitesimo, il cui sviluppo di- 
scende dall’impulso potente impresso dal Rinascimento, sono esse pure figlie delle 
dottrine antiche; e l’antitesi che si é voluta affermare sul terreno della concezione 
e comprensione dell’infinita fra il pensiero antico e il moderno, si riduce in realtd 
anche su questo campo ad un rapporto da padre a figlio [p. 415). 


It would be well, however, for us to bear in mind, as we study the history of 
this concept, the words of caution uttered some thirty years ago by Péguy, 
that ‘it is one of the gravest errors in metaphysics of the modern intellectual 
party that it represents the progress or succession of theories as if it were 
linear progress, uninterrupted and continuous.” If we dwell complacently 
upon “development,” we run some risk of slighting or of altogether losing the 
unique and irreducible contributions of individual genius. 


R. K. Hack 
University of Cincinnati 


Untersuchungen zu Palladius und zur lateinischen Fach- und Volkssprache. 
By J. Svennune. (‘“‘Arbeten utgivna med unterstéd av Vilhelm Ekmans 
Universitetsfond, Uppsala,’ No. 44.) Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri, 1935. Pp. xxxv-+698. Kr. 35. 

No book is indispensable, even as no man. Any student of “popular” 
Latin, or of the Latin peculiar to the medical, veterinary, and agricultural 
works of the professional writers, given sufficient leisure and industry and, we 
may add, endowed by nature with sufficient wits, if he were inclined to learn 
all that Svennung knows about Palladius and the language of Palladius, pre- 
sumably could do it. Svennung’s great book puts all this, and more besides, 
into his hands, at a very modest price, in such a way that there is little left for 
a future student to do except put it into his head. Hitherto there was nothing 
but the brief paper by Schmalz in Glotta, VI (1914), 172-90. It is probably too 
much to hope that “classical scholars’ will condescend to turn Svennung’s 
pages; their range of interests is narrow, and they are full of their conceit that 
literary criticism (which seldom amounts to anything more than an exchange 
of opinions) is more important than grammar, or that the “spirit” or “sig- 
nificance” or what not of ancient authors may be had without profound study 
of the ancient languages. Yet Svennung has something to give, even to them; 
take Lucretius i. 534, manabile, which commentators translate ‘“permeating”’ 
and hold to be identical with penetrale. But penetrare is not the same as 
manare. The active, or rather quasi-instrumental, force (cf. Stolz-Leumann, 
p. 234) in an intransitive verb (cf. meabilis, abundabilis) is now shown to be 
characteristic of technical or scientific terminology. One is reminded of the 
neologisms of modern scientists. Again, for the corruption at Luer. ii. 257 
(uoluptas: potestas Lachmann, uoluntas below 258, 261), compare the use of 
uolupias in Palladius ii. 11 tabulas (uinearum) pro domini uoluptate.... 
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faciemus.! So the crossing of certain functions of the accusative and the abla- 
tive, which is as old as Livy (e.g., ix. 34. 16). 

Svennung, who in 1926 edited the Liber de medicina pecorum attributed to 
Palladius (he regards this, with good reason, and likewise the Liber de in- 
sitione, against Widstrand, whose arguments he demolishes, to be authentic), 
has left untouched no part of the subject comprehended in the title of his 
book; and he has made a contribution at every point he has touched. The 
whole book was completed in 1930, and nearly one-third printed in 1931-32; 
it seems, however, to have suffered little from this long delay in manufacture, 
in which I can sympathize with Svennung. The addenda and corrigenda fur- 
nish many references to recent discussions and so bring the work up to date. 
But apparently Svennung has used almost invariably (ef. p. xxviii; but note 
p. 140, n. 1) the Corpus glossariorum Latinorum, and not the British Acad- 
emy’s Glossaria Latina. He regularly accepts the current attribution of the 
Peregrinatio ad loca sancta (pp. 245, 251, 652; ef. xix [n. 2], xxxi) to one 
Actheria (or Silvia); it is likely, however, that the name of the authoress was 
Egeria (Lib. Gloss., CE 377 [379]). Still, in general, the fulness and accuracy 
of Svennung’s Bibliography is matched by the same high qualities in his ex- 
tremely useful indexes. In his Preface, Svennung makes once more the point 
(pp. vii f.), made by others before him, that editors of Latin technical writers, 
from Cato down, have frequently corrupted their authors under the delusion 
that they were emending their scribes, and the truth of this observation he 
demonstrates again and again by careful comparisons of manuscript readings, 
in Palladius and elsewhere, with well-attested usage in both earlier and later 
writers. At the same time he rightly emphasizes the dangers inherent in this 
method of dealing with authors who borrowed so freely from one another 
that expressions, for example, such as secundum nos, may be quite misleading 
in their implications, even though wortgetreue Exzerpierung is often a good test 
of authenticity—fortunately there are others. 

Svennung’s book falls into eight chapters of unequal length. The first four 
are short chapters on (1) Palladius himself, his floruit (init. fifth century), his 
probable identity with the Palladius mentioned by Rutilius Namatianus, his 
indebtedness to Columella, the question whether or not he was a Christian, 
the authenticity of the titles or headings, Uberlieferungsgeschichte, etc.; (2) 
and (3) on the authenticity of the two disputed books—here good grammati- 
cal evidence is adduced; and (4) on the manuscript tradition of the Liber de 
insitione, with an apparatus criticus. Then follow (5) “Laut- und Formen- 
lehre” (pp. 103-54); (6) a long chapter (pp. 155-516) on syntax; (7) “Stylis- 

1 But someone ought to ascertain just how early the semantic confusion (‘“‘it is my 
pleasure’ as a polite expression of ‘‘my will’’) really is. I note, e.g., CIL, VI, 15048, 
26240; XIV, 966, with uoluptate, ‘‘will,’’ in addition to the places cited by Sommer, p. 
237 (observe the spellings -np- and -m- for -n-), and I doubt Diehl’s theory (Vulg.-lat. 


Inschr., p. 599 n.) that -p- is for -n- like -p- for -m- in Polypnia, or -mp- for- m- in damp- 
num, 
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tik’”’; and last (8) a valuable chapter on matters of semasiology and lexicog- 
raphy (pp. 550-618, in alphabetical order). In all of them, and particularly 
in the last four, there is a wealth of illustration from other technical writers 
in Latin, and from other languages, ancient and modern, that is joined to 
unusually sane judgment and penetrating insight. In a work of such bulk 
occasional repetition is inevitable, but I have noted very few instances 
(e.g., p. 244, n. 8, repeats n. 1): 

It will give some indication of the merits of Svennung’s book, over and 
above its great merit as a treatise on Palladius, if I select, merely as illustra- 
tions, some items out of many that are noteworthy. The discussion (pp. 
107 ff.) of permissible variations of orthography (namely, within certain 
categories only), and again of variations due to the author’s idiosyncrasies 
(as distinguished from actual phonetic change), is instructive. Svennung 
makes a good case for reading Terentinas (not Tarantinas) at Pall. xii. 13. 5. 
He is not content with a purely theoretical examination of the change of 
unaccented d to é (before r, ef. carcer, Sicel xapxapov, PID, II, 459), but surveys 
the whole history of the word Tarentum, Tarentinus in Latin? and that in fact 
is the only valid method. His explanation of the medieval ghost-word 
cerasum, which almost succeeded in expelling cerasium (beside cerasus) from 
our dictionaries,’ is especially neat (pp. 134 ff.). Here Svennung has improved 
the Thesaurus linguae Latinae, as indeed he has at other places (e.g., asellus, 
see p. 552 and cf. Eng. easel; columbaris, see p. 129). Altogether delightful is 
his rehabilitation of the form fraxus (pp. 142 ff.), where again the Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae is at fault. The modern Greek loanword gpaéos, the Romance 
forms (e.g., Sard. frassu), the local names containing Frasso (Italian place- 
names are often based on names of trees; cf. Castenedolo, Carpenedo, 
Carpeneto, Carpenedolo), and the Ovidian frazina uirga (Epist. ii. 76), 
taken all together, make it quite convincing. I am not so sure about Sven- 
nung’s arguments concerning tum and tunc (pp. 408 ff.), though he has made 
it clear that Lachmann and Housman went too far in the canons which they 
laid down as touching ancient practice. But it is not too late for the editors of 
the Thesaurus to take note of what Svennung has to say on these two words, 
as well as (pp. 117 ff.) on melus, melum, mela (beside ma-), and perhaps not 
too late for their consideration of (h)epatites nom. (pp. 148 ff.). 

The long chapter on syntax contains much about which our Latin gram- 
mars are silent. I restrict myself to mentioning only the brilliant discussion 
of the history and development of Latin expressions of date (pp. 238 ff., 


2 But it is alarming to see a reference to Pauly of 1852. And it is perhaps worth not- 
ing that Messapic itself has four or five words which show é:d. In any event Tdparr- 
is not properly Greek at all, but Messapic and presumably Illyrian. There is an incon- 
sistency of accentuation in p. 115, n. 2 (Tépevros) beside p. 115, 1. 1, Tepevrés. 


3 Again it is odd to see Smith cited in preference to Harper. Or did Svennung (p. 
134, n. 1) mean Smith’s English-Latin, not Latin-English, dictionary? 
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250 ff.),4 which advances at least one step beyond Wackernagel’s. Svennung’s 
explanation of the gender of kalendae, for example, is new, and, I think, right, 
though it does not tell us why luna is feminine—a question which Meillet and 
others have attempted to answer. The old poser explicit comes in for a sensible 
discussion (pp. 442 ff.), even if one does not feel quite satisfied that it is 
purely an analogical formation (after incipit). To Roby’s well-known survey 
of the predicative dative, never a very secure construction save within a very 
limited range, Svennung can add something (pp. 202 ff.), and so he can even 
to quite recent discussions of the so-called ‘‘nominativus pendens’’ such as 
that of Havers. His far-reaching examination of case substitution (e.g., nomi- 
native for genitive, p. 224) illuminates such an unlikely topic as the origin of 
modern surnames. In short, this is a book which may be commended warmly 
to the study not only of Latinists but also of Romance philologists. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Nouum testamentum Graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum: Euange- 
lium secundum Marcum cum apparatu critico. By 8. C. E. Leae. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. 180. $7.00. 


After more than sixty years the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s Greek New 
Testament is being revised. The importance of Tischendorf’s work lay in 
his critical apparatus, and it is the apparatus—not the text—which is here 
revised. Westcott and Hort’s text, long the orthodox Greek text in England 
and America, has been substituted for that of Tischendorf. In form the appa- 
ratus is identical with that of Tischendorf, with two exceptions: the quota- 
tions from the Fathers are given in a separate section at the bottom of the 
page and all manuscripts are cited in Gregory’s revision of the Tischendorf 
notation. It was the aim of the editor to bring Tischendorf up to date by in- 
cluding the evidence of recent discoveries of manuscripts and of recent criti- 
cal editions of the versions and of the Fathers. 

The most cursory check of the new work will indicate that it lacks balance, 
thoroughness, and systematic treatment of the evidence. This can be seen 
clearly in the disproportionate space given to the Latin Vulgate. The evidence 
of this version is given with such fulness that a variant read by only one late 
manuscript is cited as “vg. (1 MS).”’ Yet the evidence of late Greek manu- 
scripts is presented in the most cursory fashion. It seems to this reviewer that 
too much space has also been given to itacistic spellings and careless errors. 
To obtain complete evidence on these the editor would have to go back to 
facsimiles of most of the manuscripts, since most collations and critical edi- 
tions either ignore readings of this type or present specimens, or give statistics. 


4 With ad locum, ubi dicitur ad Ripas (p. 251), ef. the not infrequent Ad Fines of the 
Itineraries. 
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It may suffice to present as a sample the treatment of four itacisms in W, 
which is cited with more than average frequency in support of such readings. 
In 1:3 Legg does not cite roverre| rovectac; although in 1:8 he notes Barricer] 
Barrion and in 1:15 nyyexer] nyyexev. In 11:11 he fails to note oyras lopecas, 
although in 11:20 he notes pw: ]mrpwet. 

Professor Vogels has noted the same lack of system in the form of the 
references to the patristic evidence.! The same work is referred to in three or 
four different ways, and some of the references are so broad as to be useless. 
Equally blurred is the presentation of the minuscule evidence, for the editor 
has retained the Tischendorfian symbols al, al pauc, al mu, al pler, and al plur. 
That these symbols have little meaning can be shown with the help of Pro- 
fessor Lake’s collation? of one hundred late Byzantine codices in Mark, Chap- 
ter 11. Lake found fourteen readings in that chapter to be representative of 
the dominant Byzantine text. For these fourteen readings and their alterna- 
tives, the total number of Lake’s manuscripts covered by the al plur, al mu, 
etc., in Legg’s apparatus is indicated in the following figures. The symbol 
is given first, and then the total of the number of manuscripts found in Lake’s 
work for the reading. Al pler had the widest range; it was supported by 6, 11, 
73, 88, 80, 70, 66, 31, and 64 manuscripts. Al plur was supported by 25, 77, 
23, 52; al mu by 88, 75, 85, 48, 51, 36; al pauc by 12, 20, 23, 11, 55; and al by 
27, 27, 25. Minusc omn. was read by only forty-five of Lake’s manuscripts. 
Would it not save space and increase accuracy to use only al mu and al pauc, 
or, better yet, to use only al wherever additional minuscule support was 
known? 

The feature of the apparatus which makes distortion of the evidence in- 
evitable is the citation of each manuscript as an individual instead of under a 
group symbol, for the available evidence has grown so rapidly that it is no 
longer possible to print an apparatus in which each codex is cited under its 
own number. Since Legg follows that method, he has to choose what evidence 
he will include. He chooses the uncials and the early versions, and from the 
minuscules the Caesarean witnesses and a limited number of other codices. 
This inevitably sets the Caesareans out of proportion. Moreover, it puts such 
a premium on space that the tendency is to give only a partial citation of those 
minuscules whose evidence is included at all. For example, in chapter 11 of 
Mark, approximately 151 minuscule manuscripts are cited in the apparatus. 
A third of these, 48 manuscripts, are cited only once in the entire chapter. 
More than half of the 151, 83 manuscripts, are cited three times or less. Only 
a fifth of the number, 34 manuscripts, are cited ten times or more. Nor can 
the reading of an individual codex be assumed from silence, for in at least 27 
cases al appears on both sides of the attestation. Would it not be more valu- 


1 See his review in Theologische Revue, Vol. XXXIV, No. 8/9, (1935), cols. 305-12. 


2K. Lake, ‘The Ecclesiastical Text,’ Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 
340-41. 
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able to ignore 117 of the 151 and cite the 34 completely? The 117 would be 
more significant under the blanket al than they are here. 

The evidence of the gospel lectionaries is given in the same partial and un- 
systematic fashion. For example, lectionary 12 is cited three times in chapter 
11; nineteen of its variants from W-H are ignored. Or to take lectionary 184, 
of which Legg had a published collation—Legg fails to note that it reads omit 
dedeuevov in 11:2, ev Tn 06w(2) in 11:8; and tr. edwxey tynv etovctay TauTnv 
in 11:28. In 11:6 he fails to add semel after 184, although he has used it in 
similar cases elsewhere; and in this one chapter twelve readings of lectionary 
184 are blanketed with al pauc, etc. The full evidence of an individual lec- 
tionary could not be obtained from this apparatus. But, what is worse, no 
accurate general impression of lectionary readings is given. Either the sources 
used give fragmentary evidence, or the evidence available is only partially 
cited, or both. In the eleventh chapter alone a dozen readings without lec- 
tionary support in this apparatus are supported by collations of lectionaries 
in the files of the New Testament Department of the University of Chicago. 
Moreover, it is frequently true that where Legg cites one or two lectionaries 
the majority of the manuscripts in our files agree. Finally, what excuse can 
be given for his treatment of the addition of o cngous in lection incipits? This 
occurs three times in chapter 11. In 11:1 Legg cites only 1.49 and 1.251 for 
this addition; in 11:27, he cites only /.251 and 1.260; yet these additions— 
it is safe to assert—occur in every lectionary in existence. In the third case, 
11:11, he cites 247 c f Sy.Pes® Aeth. Arm. and not a single lectionary, although 
it is possible that lectionary usage explains the variant. Legg is able to cite 
only one or two lectionaries on these incipit variants because Tischendorf 
and Scrivener ignored them. The lectionaries should either be ignored in toto 
or be given better treatment. 

Even if it could be granted that the task as conceived by Legg was what 
was most needed in the way of a critical apparatus for the Greek New Testa- 
ment, it must nevertheless be said that it has been done with more inaccuracy 
than is excusable in critical work today. The review of Professor Vogels re- 
ferred to above shows conclusively that in quotations from the Fathers and 
use of the Latin versions the apparatus needs thorough revision. To supple- 
ment the evidence presented there I submit the following list of errors in the 
citation of Greek manuscripts. Most of this is drawn from the eleventh chap- 
ter and from sources where a check is easily made. 

In 1:3, W reads ro avOos not o avOos. In 1:9, Legg cites “ac evyevero] 
eyeveto de W ff vg (1 MS)”’; four words farther on he has “‘nA@ev praem. kar W” 
—yet the same vulgate manuscript adds xa. In 1:17, he fails to note omit 
o (before enoous) W. In 1:33, he fails to cite W for emcovvnyyevn|ouvnypern. 
In 1:38, the apparatus reads wa xaxer: om W (etc.), but the text reads wa 
Kae exer. In 11:1 ets BnBaviay k should have 700 also. In 11:1 fam1 should 
be cited for aweorecdev. In 11:5, he fails to note edXeyov] Aeyovow 700. In 
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11:5, on reves de, Legg cites fam1 (exe 118 mg), should be fam1 (exe 118*). 
In 11:7, he fails to cite W with 299 for the omission of avrwy. In 11:8, he 
cites eleven minuscules without al for tous xiTwvas avtwy, although Lake in 
1928 published the numbers of eight other supporters. In 11:8, he fails to 
cite 2 with DWO on eorpwvvvov. In 11:18, he fails to cite 700 for add povoy 
after @vAAa(2). In 11:15, omit rous ayopafovras W, should be omit kat tous 
ayopafovras W. In 11:15, he fails to note that ev tw vepw is over an erasure 
in W. In 11:19, Legg cites W both for eyevero and for ey.vero; it supports 
the latter. In 11:22, he fails to cite W for omit xa. In 11:23, he fails to cite 
1342 for XaXe. In 11:23, he fails to cite 0 for o eav] ova av. In 11:25, he fails 
to cite O for omit vay. In 11:29, Legg says = amoxpiBers, should be + azoxpi- 
Ges. In 11:30, he fails to cite W for omit 7o(2). In 11:30, he fails to cite W 
for e&(1)] aw. In 11:31, he fails to cite 1342 for erouev with HT’. In 12:2, 
1342 is cited for tov kapzov; should be twv kaprwv. 

The general impression derived from a partial check of this new Tischen- 
dorf is one of disappointment—a disappointment that springs from the reali- 
zation that the editor has not utilized adequately and forcefully the available 
resources. Vogels’ plaint that Aphrahat and Tatian have been slighted can 
be echoed with a similar cry from almost any area. Even the Armenian has 
not been done justice. Granted that a thorough presentation of its evidence 
must wait on further study, it was possible to be more up to date in such im- 
portant areas as, e.g., Mark 16:9-20. In the apparatus, eight manuscripts 
are credited with the omission, and for the inclusion Arm (ed.) is cited. A short 
study of easily accessible catalogues would at least triple the number of manu- 
scripts that omit and necessitate the citation of codices as well as editors for 
the inclusion. Moreover, Legg refers to Conybeare the statement that one 
Armenian manuscript has Aptotwvos tov mpeoBurepou in red before 16:9 ff., 
although Macler has since published the manuscript in photographic fac- 
simile. It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes of this work will present 
a more accurate, more comprehensive, and better-balanced presentation of 
the resources available for the textual criticism of the Greek New Testament. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


Epochen der rémischen Geschichte, II: Weltherrschaft und Krise. By Franz 
Autuem. (“Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und Kultur der Antike.”’) 
Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1935. Pp. 333. M. 10. 


This thoughtful volume is intended for the mature historian rather than 
for the ordinary student, since it presents no continuous account but a philo- 
sophical interpretation of the history. The author takes for granted a knowl- 
edge of the usually accepted facts and theories, dealing with details only when 
he seeks to develop and substantiate his own points of view. The chief ex- 
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amples of such detailed discussion are the origins of the Second Punic War, 
the location of a south Italic tribe named by Callimachus, the origins of 
Roman satire, the interpretation of the fragments of the Atalanta of Pacuvius, 
the problem of the triumphal fasti, and early Roman historiography. The 
volume covers the period of the Punic and Eastern wars, and the resulting 
internal changes and crises during the second century B.c. But much interest- 
ing material is included on Carthaginian, Hellenistic, Parthian, and Spanish, 
as well as on Roman culture. 

The title Weltherrschaft und Krise states the author’s thesis—that each 
historical period of great constructive advance is always followed by a period 
of crises, disintegration, and internal conflict. A specific example of this prin- 
ciple is the Polybian idea of the epochal character of the year 168 B.c., as 
the dividing line between two such related periods. This is the unifying con- 
ception of the whole book, which motivates most of its special studies, and 
to which the author repeatedly recurs. Though Rome’s imperial control was 
still indirect in 168 B.c., it was nevertheless supreme. The usual theory that 
Roman policy in this period was shaped only by fear and the desire for security 
rather than by aggressive imperialism is, in the author’s view, both too broad 
and too narrow. Previous to 168 B.c., Rome had made all the civilized Medi- 
terranean states secondary to herself. In the succeeding period she was forced 
to take their place in checking the barbarians on the frontiers. Before this 
date Rome was aggressively advancing to greater power. After this she was 
faced with severe internal crises and problems. Swollen fortunes had been 
created by the wars, and problems of the latifundia, the decline of the free 
peasantry, and the growth of a city proletariat became acute. In like manner, 
according to the author, the year 168 B.c., is the watershed that marks an 
epochal change in the development of Roman literature, art, religion, and all 
other phases of culture. 

This principle that each of the cultural phases of history can properly be 
understood only in intimate relation with its political and social setting can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. The writers, thinkers, and artists are children 
of their age. “‘Aus der Erleben der Gegenwart zieht sie ihrer eigentiimlichen 
Krifte, empfingt sie ihrer Probleme, und zugleich die Mittel sie zu lésen.” 
But the epochal dates for political, cultural, and social history do not always 
necessarily correspond. The parallelism emphasized by the author is too per- 
fect to agree with the actualities of life. 

While a thoroughgoing historical determinist, the author is not obsessed by 
any universal or exclusive logical principle of mechanical causation. His deter- 
minism is associated with a strong emphasis upon the historic significance of 
great personalities, though not as the “makers of history.”” The later accre- 
tion of legend about such outstanding individuals as Hannibal and the younger 
Scipio may furnish, in the view of the author, a better basis for judging them 
than would a minute analysis of their careers. In the interpretation of the 
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struggle between Rome and Carthage, as elsewhere, great stress is laid upon 
the fact that past events and policies shape future action. 

The bibliographical references are extensive, and the Index, though brief, 
serves its purpose well. On the whole there is too much of a penchant for 
drawing historical parallels. Also the author’s drive to establish his main 
thesis causes him at times to appear to subject history to the demands of a 
formula, and prevents him from giving us a sufficiently rich and concrete 
picture of Roman civilization. The volume well repays a careful reading, 
however, for its stimulating thought, regardless of one’s agreement or dis- 
agreement with the ideas presented. 


A. A. TREVER 
Lawrence College 


Wisconsin 


Die politische Rolle der Frau in der rémischen Republik. By BARBARA FOrtTsScH. 
(‘“‘Wiirzburger Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft,” No. 5.) Stuttgart, 1935. 
Pp. 126. Rm. 7. 50. 


This investigation brings together the evidence for the political activity of 
a series of women, beginning with Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, and end- 
ing with Octavia, sister of Augustus. The introductory chapter emphasizes 
the pre-eminent position of women like Tanaquil, Lucretia, and Verginia in 
Roman legendary history and the prominence of goddesses, and particularly 
of Vesta, in Roman state worship. One may doubt whether the privileged 
position of the Vestals had as much influence as the author believes it had on 
the growth of the Roman woman’s independence in civil life. That growth is 
traced with abundant citations from secondary sources. The intermarriages 
between the leading families which Miinzer’s important investigations have 
made known are discussed in the second chapter, entitled ‘‘Passive politische 
Rolle der Frau in Rom.” Intermarriages are also discussed in the third chap- 
ter, which contains the chief material of the study. An excellent stemma at 
the end of the book shows the relationships of the leading politicians in the 
period of the great “dynastic” marriages, the last century of the republic. 

The biographies of women of the late republic who seem to have had more 
than a passive role in politics are written freshly and independently, and, 
though there is no new evidence of significance, it is enlightening to have the 
material brought together. An effort is made to show that the familiar letter 
of Cornelia to Gaius was prompted more by a mother’s anxiety than by oppo- 
sition to the political ideas of her sons. Among the seventeen other Roman 
women discussed Cleopatra seems out of place. Only two of the seventeen 
certainly attained great political influence: Servilia, mother of Brutus and 
mistress of Caesar, and Fulvia, wife of Mark Antony, the first Roman woman 
to acquire something of the position of the great Hellenistic queens. There is 
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one significant omission, Hortensia, daughter of the great orator, who appeared 
on the rostra to plead the cause of women taxed by the triumvirs and was 
successful in securing a substantial reduction in the number of women taxed. 


Lity Ross TayLor 
Bryn Mawr College 


Roman Citizenship: A Study of Its Territorial and Numerical Expansion from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Augustus. By Charlotte E. Goodfellow. 
(Bryn Mawr dissertation, 1935.) Pp. 124. 

Although the problem of citizenship, in Rome or anywhere else, is obviously 
in intimate relation with the whole social, economic, and political development 
of a country, in this book it is treated as something apart. Chronology means 
little. The principate, as a distinct and significant phenomenon in Roman 
history, is never discussed. In fact, the only reason given for stopping with 
Augustus is “limitations of both time and space”! Although the author con- 
stantly attempts to compare and contrast the policies of Caesar and Augustus, 
she never analyzes them in historical terms. There is no discussion of the 
Gracchi, the lex Iulia et Papia Poppaea, civil procedure, and similar focal 
points in the history of Roman citizenship. Further, the dissertation was evi- 
dently prepared in undue haste; there are too many contradictions, omissions, 
understatements, needless value judgments, and, even, errors in fact. 

ven within its own limits the work has little to offer. Neither the evidence 

nor the analysis is in any way novel or original. The arguments by authority, 
silence, and probability are resorted to on every page. On controversial issues, 
where one position is taken, it is usually because “‘it seems best,” and without 
any discussion. Occasionally this leads to amusing results. The date 509 B.c. 
is accepted for the first Carthaginian treaty without even a suggestion that it 
is suspect, and then the contents of this treaty are used as evidence against 
Steinwenter’s attack on the date 493 B.c. for the foedus Cassianum. Such 
value as the book possesses lies in its not too complete catalogue of sources on 
citizenship. It is useless to look for any discussion. As a last example, Livy’s 
census lists must obviously be the center of any analysis of the numerical ex- 
pansion of Roman citizenship during the Republic. Yet Miss Goodfellow is 
able to dispose of them in five pages which are nothing but a rather poor re- 
statement of the views of Frank and Beloch. 


College of the City of New York 


M. I. FINKELSTEIN 


Res gestae divi Augusti. By Jean GaGt. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1935. 
Pp. 210 with 4 plates. Fr. 25. 
In recent years M. Gagé has made valuable contributions to the history 
of the Roman Empire by his study of the ludi saeculares and by numerous 
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articles dealing with the imperial cult on such subjects as the “Victoria 
Augusti” and ‘“Romulus-Augustus.” His edition of the Res gestae, the first 
in French since that of Cagnat and Peltier half a century ago, is an admirable 
achievement. The text is based upon the monuments of Ancyra, Antioch, 
and Apollonia. For the Ancyra version Gagé has used Mommsen’s second 
edition controlled by photographs by Schede; for the Antioch inscription the 
text of Ramsay and v. Premerstein; for the Apollonia monument Mommsen’s 
text supplemented by fragments found later, notably three published in 1933. 
Account has been taken of the many previous editions and special studies 
of the text, and W. Weber, who has revised the text (for his recent book 
Princeps), has contributed valuable suggestions. 

The Introduction of nearly seventy pages deals with the origin of the Res 
gestae, its plan and genesis, its destination and literary genre, its historical 
value and influence, the text and principles followed in establishing it, and a 
Bibliography. Gagé is of the opinion that the four recapitulatory paragraphs 
were added only to provincial copies. It seems probable that a Greek trans- 
lation was executed in Galatia from a Roman copy under control of the im- 
perial legate. The Greek copy, as far as the style goes, may have been made 
by either a Greek or a Roman. 

In the Res gestae Gagé finds a studied plan, the work of Augustus’ mature 
years and not of his old age. The foundation was, he thinks, laid between 
27-23 B.c.; the form was nearly definite between 8-2 B.c., and thereafter 
only slightly retouched. In tone the document is similar to the elogia of 
virt triumphales. Gagé calls attention to the purity and clarity of style in the 
Res gestae and the great historical importance of its content. Suetonius used 
the Res gestae, and later biographers were perhaps influenced by its scheme. 

There is a concise but thorough Commentary on the text of the Res gestae 
(pp. 72-151), as also an Appendix containing a calendar of Augustus compiled 
from various fasti or related documents. There follow various indices, of the 
chronology of events of the Augustan period, of proper names of personages 
alluded to but not named. There is also a Vocabulary with special emphasis 
on terms of the political or religious language. On page 210 is a table of the 
main correspondences between the Res gestae and Suetonius’ Life of Augustus. 
Finally, there is given a Table of Contents and a Table of Plates. 

M. Gagé’s work is a most attractive and useful addition to the Teztes 
d’étude, published by the Faculty of Letters of the University of Strasbourg, 
and a credit to French scholarship. All students of Latin and of Augustan 
history owe the editor a debt of gratitude for his splendid text and com- 
mentary. 


KENNETH Scott 
Western Reserve University 
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The Iudicium Quinquevirale. By CHartes Henry Coster. (“Monographs 
of the Medieval Academy of America,” No. 10.) Pp. vii+87. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $2.25. 


In this scholarly monograph the author has investigated with great care 
the origin, organization, function, and history of the senatorial court of the 
Late Roman Empire known as the “Iudicium Quinquevirale.” He reasonably 
maintains that its jurisdiction was at all times limited to members of the 
senate proper and did not extend to all members of the senatorial order, and 
also that it only functioned in the western part of the Empire. The circum- 
stances leading up to the establishment of this tribunal by Gratian are well 
portrayed and the argument for retaining the traditional date of the emperor’s 
proclamation thereof to the senate (February 11, 376) is very convincing. In 
discussing the extent of the jurisdiction of the Iudicium, Coster, with good 
right, maintains against Lécrevain that it never lost the right of pronouncing 
judgment against senators in capital cases, and combats the view of Bury, 
Cessi, and Sundwall that it was not competent to try cases of treason because 
these were heard in the consistory, unless the emperor chose to delegate them 
to the senate as a whole. Very few trials of senators have been recorded that 
may be attributed to this court, and each of these is discussed with great care. 
We may safely concur in the conclusion that Arvandus, prefect of the Gauls, 
was condemned by the Iudicium in a.p. 469, and also the senators Basilius 
and Praetextatus under Theodoric. With regard to Boethius, however, the 
case is somewhat different. In what is, perhaps, the most interesting chapter 
of the book, Coster treats the whole problem of the trial and execution of 
Boethius and Symmachus. Adopting the chronology proposed by Cessi, he 
makes it appear extremely probable that Theodoric in both cases adhered to 
the forms of established legal procedure in the condemnation of these prom- 
inent representatives of the Roman Catholic aristocracy, but the evidence is 
inadequate to make the action of the Iudicium a certainty. Both text and 
notes reveal that the author has full command of the sources as well as the 
modern literature bearing on his subject. There is also an adequate Index to 
the book. 


A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 


The Idea of God in Homer. (Inaugural dissertation.) By ERLAND EHNMARK. 

Upsala, 1935. Pp. 103. 

This is the translation into English of a highly technical discussion of the 
way men have arrived at the notion of divinity and of the way vague ideas 
have been given attributes, then a form and a name. The definition that 
immortality is the essential element in divinity is rejected from the fact that 
men and things are called “divine” yet are not thus regarded as immortal. 
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The real test of divinity is power, and it is the possession of superior power 
that gives the gods their supremacy. 


The superiority of the gods is far from absolute. They are neither omniscient, 
omnipotent, nor omnipresent, but nobody can rival a god in his own special 
sphere, nobody is more beautiful than Aphrodite, nobody wiser than Athene. 
.... This superiority is apparently inherent in divinity, man receives it as a gift 
from the gods. Skill and superiority of every kind are felt not to belong to human 
nature as such, but to come from the divine world. 

Since the gods existed only in the belief of their worshippers we must rely for 
our information regarding them on the data furnished by their votaries themselves. 
For us only those Greek gods are personal about whom we have traditional 
knowledge, and a god whom the Greeks did not name remains nameless for us. 


There is a distinct difference between the religious beliefs of the char- 
acters who speak and act in Homer and those of the poet himself. The char- 
acters in Homer reveal the actual beliefs of the people, while the poet imagined 
the gods as they fitted into his poetic patterns. These gods of the poet’s 
unrestrained imagination were never seriously accepted in the theology of 
the people. 


Fate is superior to the gods as the principle underlying their activity but it is 
not a power. It is identica] with the will and activity of the gods in so far as it 
becomes operative only through the agency of the gods. 


The morality of the gods is that of men and is involved in seeing that an 
injury to their honor must be compensated. 


Homer then represents the gods as guardians of justice; the majority of the 
relevant instances are in the Odyssey, but exactly the same view is in the Iliad 
as well. In fact the entire plot of both poems illustrates the doctrine of divine 
retribution. 


The belief in the gods as powers of fate that guide the destinies of the world 
in conformity with justice is firmly rooted in the epic narrative. With regard to 
this idea, which is of fundamental importance, the Homeric view represents an 
advanced stage of religious evolution. 


It is the conclusion of this author that the Homeric poems represent a 
consistent picture of the religious ideas of a single era and that they mark 
a definite stage in the transition from pre-animism and animism to anthro- 
pomorphism. This stage is as definite in the last book of the Odyssey as in 
the first book of the Iliad. To this author there is no early and no late stratum 
in Homer, but all parts belong to the same age. While this work is purely a 
philosophical study and had the single notion of interpreting Homeric theolo- 
gy, it is nonetheless a most welcome contribution to the origins of Homeric 
poetry. 


Joun A. Scorr 
Northwestern University 
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Lucretius and His Influence. By GEorcr Depus Hanpzsits. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. viii + 372. $2.25. 


This is one of the volumes in the series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
It is an excellent piece of work, embodying in brief form the results of many 
years of research in Lucretius. 

Like many of the volumes in the series, it is not confined to the influence 
of the ancient author upon our own culture but includes a discussion of some 
of the more important questions connected with the poet and his work: ‘“The 
Life of Lucretius” (chap. i), ““Epicurus and Epicureanism in Athens” (chap. 
ii), “Lucretius and the Roman Epicureans” (chap. iii), “Lucretius and the 
Atom” (chap v), “Lucretius and the Soul” (chap. vi), “Lucretius and Re- 
ligion” (chap. vii), and “Lucretius and Ethics” (chap. viii). But Professor 
Hadzsits has not forgotten that the series to which the book belongs is chiefly 
concerned with literary and cultural genetics, and so he has traced the line 
of Lucretius’ influence from the first century before Christ down to the present 
time. We are told of the relations of contemporary and later Roman poets 
to his De rerum natura, and there are chapters on “Lucretius and the Middle 
Ages” (chap. x), ‘Lucretius and the Renaissance” (chap. xi), and the last 
part of the book covers the period from the seventeenth century to our own 
day. A selected Bibliography is added. 

Professor Hadzsits emphasizes many points that will win the approval of 
teachers and lovers of Lucretius, e.g., his agreement with Benn that Lucretius 
had probably had a lawyer’s education and it was from this source that his 
skill in argument came (p. 14); the absurdity of attributing denial of gods 
to him (as even Mrs. Browning did), whereas denial of Providence was an 
essential of his philosophy (p. 122); the significance of worship and prayer 
among the Epicureans and the practice of contemplation, adoration, and com- 
munion (p. 123); his recognition of a citizen’s duties to the state, as opposed 
to Epicurus’ advocacy of withdrawal from active political life (p. 127); 
Hobbes’s influence in giving Epicureanism a place in English philosophy 
(p. 304); the support of Epicurean ethics by English and French rationalism 
(p. 332); the rare combination of philosopher, scientist, and poet in Lucretius 
as in Empedocles and Goethe (p. 339); the parallelism in the conclusions of 
Lucretius and Ernst Haeckel (p. 345); and Tyndall’s remark: ‘Lucretius’ 
vaguely-grand conception of the atoms falling eternally through space sug- 
gested the nebular hypothesis to Kant, its first propounder” (p. 355). 

On the other hand, some readers will not agree with the author’s views 
on several of the subjects treated. A good many, for example, will fail to 
see the reason for the skepticism that he implies in the alleged facts of the 
poet’s life and death, especially as given in the statement of Jerome. To be 
sure, the love-philter, insanity, and suicide cannot be proved, but there is 
nothing inherently improbable in any of them. Nor is it easy to see why the 
assertion that Cicero edited the work should be declared “inexplicable” 
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(p. 30). But if the author is inclined to be too agnostic in regard to Lucretius’ 
life, he errs in the other direction when he discusses Lucilia, who assuredly 
not merely ‘“‘may be”’ but is pure fiction (p. 6). Apparently Professor Hadzsits 
does not agree with Hendrickson’s ingenious interpretation of Cicero, Ad Q. 
fr. ii. 9.3, and sees no reason for assigning multis luminibus ingenii to Quintus 
and multae artis to Marcus. And yet that is by far the most probable explana- 
tion (p. 30). More than doubtful also is the statement that ‘Horace belonged 
to that larger category of souls whose timidity Lucretius laments: men, who 
had learned what Lucretius believed to be true but who had proved faithless 
to their emancipation and who had fallen back on their old faith and fear.”’ 
This is taking Horace much more seriously than he ever took himself. 

But these points of disagreement are of only minor importance. In this 
book Professor Hadzsits has done more than contribute another volume to a 
series. He has given us the best handbook now available on Lucretius. 


Gorpon J. Laine 
University of Chicago 


The Life and Times of St. Augustine as Revealed in His Letters. By Sister 
Mary Emity Keenan. (“Catholic University of America Patristic Stud- 
ies,” Vol. XLV.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1935. 
Pp. xx+221. $2.00. 


In this forty-fifth dissertation of the ‘“Patristic Studies” material gleaned 
from St. Augustine’s letters is brought together into four chapters on economic 
and professional life, social life, political life, and Christian society. A rather 
detailed recapitulation is followed by seventeen pages of indexes. 

The author informs us that Goldbacher’s edition of the letters was used in 
collecting the material, and that the translations are her own, but “greatly 
influenced” by others. The translations are, in fact, regularly borrowed from 
Cunningham’s version, with few important changes. Indeed, the rather ornate 
and sometimes archaic phraseology of the whole dissertation is based on that 
version. The Latin text of the footnotes, taken from Goldbacher, sometimes 
disagrees with the translation printed above, taken from the earlier work of 
Cunningham (p. 136, n. 172; p. 156, n. 282). Not only are Cunningham’s mis- 
translations preserved (a glaring case occurs p. 164, n. 332) but he is frequent- 
ly misinterpreted (e.g., p. 37, n. 251; p. 49, n. 9). 

In this vast compilation of data it is admitted (p. ix) that many details 
are of a most commonplace sort, but since the author was unable to “imagine 
the uses to which the allusions in the Letters could be put by scholars now 
and hereafter,”’ she undertook to give “an exhaustive presentation with all 
the trivialities that such a presentation would include.” In carrying out this 
task difficulties and obscurities are often left unexplained. The reader may, 
for instance, be curious about the place of “recreation” at which criminals 
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were executed (p. 24), or the duties of the archiater or “head physician” at 
Hippo (p. 25), or why Augustine insists on the departure of the soldiers before 
debating with a Donatist bishop (p. 35), how the Donatists escaped paying 
taxes (p. 38), how their bishop acquired part of the imperial domain near 
Hippo (p. 40), or what was the connection between the baths and pagan wor- 
ship (p. 58). Some of these questions are easily answered by consulting the 
context of the reference, while others require further research. 

Much that is interesting remains. We learn that the astrologer did not 
neglect to beat his wife, despite her protest that the influence of Venus was 
to blame for her delinquencies (p. 49); that Augustine believed it immoral 
deceit for women to paint the face (p. 58); that some read their fortunes from 
the pages of the gospel; and that men wore earrings as amulets (p. 114). 
Finally, the author concludes, ‘‘In St. Augustine’s day, as in our own, there 
were those who delighted to find priests and religious at fault’ (pp. 166, 202). 

Lest the reviewer be numbered in the last group, he hastens to declare his 
sincere respect for the patience displayed in compiling this impressive dis- 
sertation. 


WILLIAM M. GREEN 
University of California 


Aeschylus, ‘‘The Seven against Thebes” [Septem contra Thebas]. Translated into 
English rhyming verse with Introduction and notes by GILBERT Murray. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

Professor Murray’s merits and demerits as a translator are well known and 
need not be rehearsed here. His rhymes often seem strange, at least to Ameri- 
can ears. Thus on page 27 “own” is made to rhyme with “town” and “one” 
and on page 30 with “stone.” If the last is proper, how about the other two? 
On page 49 “her” rhymes with “‘bear,”’ on page 55 “spear” with “arbiter,” on 
page 66 “wrought” with “not,” ete. Professor Murray follows Wilamowitz 
in rejecting the last scene (pp. 18 and 88 f.). One sometimes wonders what 
edition of the text the author is translating. It is curious that what is called 
an Introduction on the title-page receives a heading as a Preface in the book 
itself. On page 14 avdpeia is incorrectly printed. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University of Iowa 


Ammianus Marcellinus, Vol. 1. With an English translation by Jon C. RouFe. 
(‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) 3 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 1+583; frontispiece 
and maps. 


Ammianus Marcellinus is a leading figure in the fourth-century Renais- 
sance of Latin letters with Claudian, the last of the great Latin poets, and 
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Jerome and Augustine, the founders of Latin Christian literature. He was a 
staff officer under Julian and Valentinian, and during his later years wrote a 
history of Rome to continue that of Tacitus (whom he admired and imitated) 
up to his own day. The first thirteen books are lost; Books xiv—xxxi cover, 
however, Ammianus’ active years, A.D. 353-78 and are in general a judicious 
and trustworthy record of a critical period in Roman history. Its importance 
was recognized in Renaissance days, and fifteen manuscripts of that period 
are known, all based on a Fulda ninth-century manuscript still preserved in 
the Vatican. The first printed edition was published as early as 1474, from 
the worst manuscript of all, as often happened; and its corruptions, still fur- 
ther twisted by ingenious editors, perverted the text for generations and viti- 
ated Philemon Holland’s stately Elizabethan translation of 1609. Even 
Yonge’s Bohn translation of 1862, the latest available in English, was pub- 
lished before the first modern critical editions of the Latin text, those of Eys- 
senhardt of 1871 and Gardthausen of 1874-75. The relations of the manu- 
scripts to one another were only straightened out thirty years ago, and the 
text finally put on a sound basis; so the time was ripe for a new translation. 
The Loeb editors invited me to undertake it, using my edition (Weidmann, 
1910-16), and I accepted; but the demands of other work forced me to resign 
after I had finished Books xiv—xvii. 4; the editors were fortunate in inducing 
Professor Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, to take up the task, and 
we now have the first fruits of his devoted labors of many years. 

If we imagine a West-Pointer whose native language was French, who ad- 
mired the style of Henry James and Theodore Dreiser and William Jennings 
Bryan as well as that of Shakespeare and Gibbon, who aimed at highly rhyth- 
mical prose, and who had a penchant for unusual words and expressions, we 
shall have some idea of the extraordinary combination of intricate antiquari- 
anism and modern touches which Ammianus affected. Educated in the Greek 
rhetorical tradition of his native city of Antioch, disciplined by long experi- 
ence on the Roman military staff all over the Empire, he utilized the leisure of 
his retirement at Rome in polishing off this history, as intrinsically valuable 
as it is stylistically complicated. Professor Rolfe had the choice inevitable 
under such circumstances; he could simplify Ammianus’ long and cumbrous 
periods or he could turn them into corresponding English. Either course is 
lined with pitfalls; he has chosen in general the latter, which keeps closer to 
the spirit of the original, while passing on much of the difficulty to the reader. 
He has gone so far as to use the phrase “make tracks” for repedare, and the 
excellent “hard-tack” for bucellatum. In his Preface he begs our indulgence 
for his version, in view of all the circumstances; it is granted, at once, but we 
can reassure him; his translation is as easy reading for us as Ammianus’ Latin 
must have been for his contemporaries. And he has put us under further ob- 
ligation by a painstaking summary, in his Introduction, of our knowledge of 
Roman imperial bureaucracy, both civil and military. Anyone who has tried 
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to find out the precise duties of the magister officiorum, for instance, will appre- 
ciate the diligent learning with which Professor Rolfe has assembled these 
data. And he has revised the Latin text, adopting some recent emendations 
and filling out numerous lacunae in order to make sense. Painstaking bibliog- 
raphies, indexes, and maps add to the value of the book; may the succeeding 
volumes follow soon. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK 
City College, New York City 


History of Early Iran. By Grorce G. Cameron. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+260. $3.00. 

Dr. Cameron’s book gives a continuous account of what is known concern- 
ing the history of Iran beginning with the very inception of history and down 
to the beginning of the reign of Cyrus the Great. It seems certain that the 
author has made a success of this arduous task. There is also no question that 
Dr. Cameron is probably the best qualified man, at least in this country, to 
write on this subject. After all, until the advent of the Medes and Persians, 
the history of Iran is mostly the history of Elam, and for a number of years 
the author has specialized on the study of Elamite. The only criticism the 
present reviewer could make is that the book could contain more cultural and 
economic material, but that was apparently precluded by exigencies of time 
and space. For a more detailed discussion of this work see M. Rostovtzeff, 
Classical Weekly, XXX, No. 90 (1936-37), 93-94. 


G. V. Boprinskoy 
University of Chicago 


Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen. By Dr. WALTHER Kose. Vortrag 
gehalten bei der Jahresversammlung der Freiburger Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft am 23. November, 1935. (Freiburger Wissenschaftliche 
Gesellschaft, Heft 25.) Freiburg im Breisgau: Hans Speyer, 1936. Pp. 24. 
Rm. 1. 

This lecture is peculiarly welcome, for it is the complement from the stand- 
point of political history of W. W. Tarn’s famous Alexander the Great and the 
Unity of Mankind. Its value is not diminished if we do not share the author’s 
confidence in the authenticity of the posthumous “plans” of Alexander. We 
may certainly dispute the suggestion (p. 12) that the Persians were normally 
intolerant in religious matters, and fail to agree with Kolbe that Caracalla’s 
Edict had serious and prejudicial effects, but this lecture remains a thing 
which every student of ancient history should read. 

ArtHur Darsy Nock 


Harvard University 
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